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billion dollars every year. The direct 

financial loss has been estimated at 
three billion dollars annually. The remainder 
or seven billion dollars includes the support 
of police, jails, prisons, judges, court officials 
and idle prisoners. 


(CT iit costs the United States about ten 


Big Busines: 


This figure puts it into the class of big busi- 
ness and represents an astonishing national sac- 
rifice exceeding several Liberty Loans. It is ap- 
proximately equal to the annual receipts of the 
federal government and represents a tax on 
each family of $100 a year. This total would 
twice rebuild the fleets of all nations and pay 
the yearly expenses of any three governments. 

It would educate every child in our cduntry, 
or would enable every boy and girl, who is 
ready, to have a college education. 


Modern Business and Typewriting 


Modern business demands that most of its 
transactions be written on some kind of type- 
writer or mechanical writing machine which 
makes impressions by striking type faces 
against an inked ribbon and leaving characters 
or figures on paper. 

Although most of the changing contractural 
relationships are evidenced by typewritten doc- 


uments, there has been very little written on 
the identification of typewriting or typewriters. 


Sanctity of Documents 


The sanctity of documents must be pre- 
served, and that is the reason for an article 
of this kind. The typewriter has been a boon 
to modern civilization and has helped to facili- 
tate the growth of business. At the same time 
the typewriter has become a tool of the wrong- 
doer. Oftentimes the mere formality surround- 
ing typewritten documents has caused spurious 
and altered documents to pass for valid ones. 
However, the very thing which seemingly 
makes alteration and substitution of typewrit- 
ing appear easy is the thing which leads to 
the detection of the fraud and often to the 
undoing of the wrongdoer. Typewriting can 
be identified and typewriters can be classified 
as definitely as individuals can be finger- 
printed. 

Fraudulent typewritten documents are not 
only disconcerting, but they are most harmful 
to business. They slow up business, disturb 
credit, and add unnecessary expense. 


Scientific Menace 
Closely allied with fraudulent typewriting 


are fraud, forgery, embezzlement, and defal- 
cation. They represent the highest types of 
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crime, intellectually. They have grown up 
with our highly complex economic develop- 
ment and, for the most part, they are com- 
mitted by those who are engaged in legitimate 
business. They belong to the category of 
premeditated crimes. 

If a fraudulent document is good enough to 
deceive responsible persons into parting with 
their money, it is a scientific achievement. That 
is what makes it such a menace. 


Protection 


Business men realize the risk they are taking 
in their daily transactions, represented, in most 
cases, by typewritten documents. Employees, 
agents, associates, and customers must be 
trusted. In order to protect themselves, ex- 
ecutives resort to check protecting , devices, 
carbon copies, photographs, photostats, and 
finally to insurance of all kinds. 

Specialists and experts are often secured to 
study methods and suggest plans of security, 
certainty, or indemnity. They devote their 
time and energy to the keeping of scientific 
protection ahead of criminal menace. 

Business desires to make its dealings as cer- 
tain and as free from taint as possible. Con- 
fidence must be maintained in a wholesome 
condition. Some of the guardians of those 
things which are most precious to freedom and 
high standards of business are magazines, as- 
sociations of credit men, chambers of com- 
merce, business commissions, police bureaus, 
research laboratories and educational insti- 
tutions. 


You Can’t Beat the Game 


People must come to know that it does not 
make any difference how educated, skillful, 
or scientific a wrongdoer is, he always leaves 
something undone or he, overdoes something. 
The scientific investigator fastens on such 
omissions or commissions and builds the case 
which leads to the prompt and certain detection 
of the wrongdoer. 

The cases which are shown in this article 
objectively illustrate the folly of wrongdoing. 
There never was a perfect typewritten alter- 
ation or substitution. Crimes simply remain 
undetected because of the lack of skill on the 
part of the investigators or because the ap- 
paratus they use is not as modern or as delicate 
as that used by the wrongdoer. 


Speed ana Business 


Business wants speed today. Competition 
often compels the hurried consummation of 
deals. Customers are attractive and prompt 
accommodation of them is an earmark of serv- 
ice. But in the rush of affairs, someone must 
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take a quiet survey of the whole field and 
retire to the isolation of a laboratory in order 
to work through some of the knotty problems 
presented. 


Research Important 


Laboratory research and investigation are 
as important in the examination of valuable 
documents as they are in cutting costs or in 
development of new and more efficient indus- 
trial processes. The scientific investigator is 
simply one of the modern tools for getting at 
the truth and for the maintenance of higher 
standards in documentary relationships. 

Science seeks newer and better ways of 
doing things. In the investigation of ques- 
tioned typewritten documents, it is interested 
in the discovery of the truth and in the effec- 
tiveness of the proof of the facts. 


Courts of Law 


The courts have been slow to take advan- 
tage of such scientific assistance, but surely 
and steadily they are permitting the use of 
expert testimony. 

The law relating to the proof of facts in 
questioned typewritten document inquiries has 
taken such strides in recent years that there 
is probably not a jurisdiction in which data 
produced by the scientist is not admitted as 
evidence. Certainly many court decisions 
show that the administration of justice profits 
by the progress of science. 


Some Cases 


The following cases and problems are fairly 
representative of the kind of typewriting which 
comes into the laboratory of the examiner 
of questioned documents. They show some of 
the phases of fraudulent typewriting and may 
assist the reader by giving him some principles 
as bases for the examination of the paper which 
passes over his desk. 

The person who alters or substitutes type- 
writing may try to replace a typewritten sheet 
in his machine; he may try to erase and re- 
write certain parts; he may actually insert 
words or sentences; he may add new para- 
graphs; he may substitute a new typewritten 
sheet among many typewritten sheets; he may 
replace the ribbon ; he may alter portions years 
after the original document was written. But 
the evidence of his guilty work is there, and 
in most cases, can be made plainly visible. 


Date of Typewriting 


One of the author’s earliest cases was that 
of a document brought to him for examina 
tion which purported to have been written 
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t a certain date, but that date was four years 
efore the specific type faces were brought 
ut by the manufacturer. Scientific research 
has compelled a number of experts to keep an 
curate record and specimens of typewriting 
from various 
models and 
lifferent makes 
f machines. 
4 Comparative 2 


Test 


If ordinary 
typewriting is 
enlarged to twice 
its original size, 
t is much easier 
to analyze. The 
ten lines of type- 
writing shown 
here were done 
on five different 
typewriters— 
two by each ma- 
chine. Can you 
pick out the va- 
rious pairs? 


Gre op 
Gregg 
Gregg 
Greeg 
Gregg 
Gregg 


Photo- 
Micrographs 


The micro- 
scope is indis- 
pensable in get- 
ting the facts in 
the examination 
of questioned 
typewritten doc- 
uments. But aft- 
er the facts 
have been ascer- 
tained, their 
demonstration 
depends upon 
photography. 
Comparisons 
must be made 
by pictures. 

In other 
words, the de- 
tails must be 
bound” in per- 
manent form 
and brought together by the camera. The 
memory is too fickle in any attempt to look at 
ne thing or “field” in the microscope while 
remembering another with which to compare 

Side by side examination is the only 
safe way. 

The microscope and camera must, therefore, 

* combined. The apparatus must be portable 
and sturdy and yet adapted to all sizes of 
enlargemerits; it must be quickly assembled, 
usable under all conditions of light, and when 
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Photo-Micrographed Specimens 


Gregg Shorthand 
Shorthand 
Shorthand 
Shorthand 
Shorthand 
Shorthand 
Shorthand 


Gregg Shorthand - :: 
Grege Shorthand 


Gregg Shorthand 


SPECIMENS FROM FIVE DIFFERENT TYPEWRITERS 


Illustration No. Z the 


Illustration No. 2 
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knocked down it must take up very little room. 
By using different lenses, an object the size 
of a pin head can be enlarged up to seven or 
eight inches in diameter. Then you can get 
close enough to see the “freckles.” To give 
you an idea of 
what magnified 
objects look like 
when photo 
graphed, some 
specimens of 
typewritten 
characters are 
shown. 

These pic 
tures (photo 
micrographs) 
were taken di 
rectly with the 
microscope- 
camera. They 
are not ordinary 
enlargements 
made from a 
small picture, 
but reproduc- 
tions of what 
the eye sees in 
microscope 
(Illustration 2). 

These charac 
ters were all 
made on differ- 
ent typewriters. 
But it was sus- 
pected that No 
I was made by 
machine 
which wrote No. 
II. There is 
great similarity 
because the up 
per left corners 
of both letters 
were broken off 
However, only 
one point of 
similarity is not 
enough in such 
comparisons. 
The lower part 
of letter No. I 
is thicker than 
No. II. Furthermore, the terminal left hook 
of No. I is round and the same left hook of 
No. II is flat at the top and slightly blunted— 
surely not written on the same machine. 

No. III was written on a third machine and 
it looks different. As time goes on, typewriters 
and writing machines show greater and greater 
individual characteristics caused by ordinary 
use. The type faces become “scarred” and 
broken, and altogether present a fairly simple 
problem of identification when scrutinized. 
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The platen, the 
rubber roller or 
writing bed of 
a typewriter, 


DOUUUDODOOUODCUGUUCUUO0000 | 
gooooooo0000n00o000000000000 


accurately com 
pare its position 
with respect to 
that of another 





presents another 





Oinchea 1 inches <2 


| letter similarly 





_ 
= boxed. Compari- 





problem. With 
use the platen 
becomes irregu- 
lar and “bum- 
py.” Hills and 
valleys appear. 
Therefore, the 
same key struck 
twice on the 
same machine 
does not send 
the type face 
against the same 
surface on the 
platen, and there 
are consequent 
“normal variations” in the same 
letters. 

Nevertheless, the dominant 
characteristics remain. Dust, 
dirt, uneven weaving of the rib- 
bon, irregular distribution of ink 
on the ribbon and additional “ac- 
cidents” to the letters must be 
considered. 


Tools and Measuring 
Instruments 


Type bars become bent, and 
the letters print at various 
twisted angles. The letter may 
be above or below center: to 
the left or right of center. The 
letters may not stand 
squarely on their 
feet, but print heavier 
on one side or the 
other. 

There is only one 
way to note all of 
these considerations 
and that is by use of 
a measuring scale 
etched or ruled on a 
strip of glass. (See 
Illustration 3.) For 
‘‘pica’’ type the 
squares measure ten 
to the inch, and for 
“elite” type twelve to 
the inch. 

When the glass 
measuring scale is 
placed over a type- 
written specimen, the 
letter is boxed in, 
and the observer can 





Illustration No. 3 





Illustration No. 4 
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Illustration No. 5 


Illustration No. 6 





son is, of course, 
easier when the 
exhibits are en- 
larged, as in II- 
lustration 4. 

In order to 
measure the 
slant of type- 
written letters, 
an angle meas 
uring scale is 
used—said scale 
being etched or 
ruled on glass. 

When the 
glass scale is placed over the 
admitted and disputed letters 
and a photographic enlargement 
produced, accurate comparisons 
can be made. (See Illustration6. ) 

By the use of the methods 
and rather simple apparatus just 
described, it is possible to “fin 
ger-print” typewriting definitely 
and accurately. Sometimes it is 
necessary to make comparisons 
of the marks of the weaving of 
a certain ribbon. Identification 
may be made by following the 
variations of touch, “piling” of 
letters, margins, punctuation, 
faulty escapement, varying spac 
ing, and peculiarities of th 
operator. Only a few 
minutes of study wil! 
show the observer 
that all of these con 
siderations are dis 
cernable in all type 
writing. Time and 
some simple appara 
tus will prove these 
points and convert 
an opinion into ab 
solute, demonstrable 
evidence. 


a 


Nore: The reader 
is probably wonder- 
ing which pairs of 
words in Illustration 
1 were written by 
the same typewriter 
The pairs are 1 and 
6, 2 and 5, 3 and 9, 
4 and 7, 8 and 10. 
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Nature's Storehouse 


From “Cannery Notes” 
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The Educational Value of Shorthand 


By Beatrice Greilsheim 


Illinois Women’s College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


OOD books! Knowl- 
edge! Education! 
How one is admired 


when he is well-read; when 
his education covers many 
fields ! 

The girl entering college 
naturally tries to choose sub- 
jects which she feels are best 
suited to her needs and from 
which she will give the most 
to life. At least that is what 
she should try to do, although 
to our everlasting regret 
many seem to have the idea 
that they should take the 


“The Radio,” the journal of the 
Tironian Club of the Illinois 
Woman's College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, is one of the most inter- 
esting of the many school publica- 
tions that come to our desk. Among 
other good features there are arti 
cles on “The Different Values of 
Shorthand.” The first was on 
“The Historical Value,” the sec- 
ond, “The Scientific Value,”’ the 
third, “The Artistic Value,”’ and 
the fourth, “The Educational 
Value.” We wish we could find 
space to reprint all these articles, 
but that is impossible. The latest 
of the series is being printed 
merely as an illustration of the 
high character of the contributions 
made by the students. 


tation and through the re- 
porting of lectures of dif- 
ferent kinds. One must be 
intelligent, accurate, neat, 
quick, alert, self-controlled, 
all of which are essential to 
an ideal education. Then, the 
turning out the finished prod- 
uct, the transcribed notes, 
is indeed an accomplishment ! 
And remember, an education 
does not mean merely a 
knowledge of what certain 
books contain! 

I believe there is no other 
subject in which one must put 
so many personal touches as 


most from life. 

At first I was rather du- 
bious as to the general edu- 
cational value of shorthand. I am not so now! 
Now that I am “an advanced student” in 
shorthand, I think I have a right to say that I 
have gained more from it along educational 
lines than I have from any other subject. First, 
in learning shorthand theory, one encounters 
all the difficulties of the student who labors 
with a new language. And yet, shorthand is 
different in so many ways that one must learn 
just how to study it; one really must concen- 
trate if he wishes to succeed. Then, after 
mastering the theory, one must learn to apply 
it, and to apply it quickly, and “believe me!” 
that requires concentration. This necessarily 
is done through theory and through class dic- 


—Editor in stenography. In the first 
place, its success presupposes 

a knowledge of correct English and punctua- 
tion, a wide and growing vocabulary, per- 
sonality “on paper,” perfect spelling, which 
necessitates correct syllabication, an under- 
standing of word roots and derivations, clear 
diction, meaning, etc. In many other subjects 
the thing itself is the thing in mind, but in 
shorthand it is different because it must be so 
in order to be successful. And what is edu- 
cation, after all? One author says it is “being 
able to undergo new experiences readily and 
to succeed in them; to be able to grasp new 
knowledge and quickly to apply it,” and there 
is certainly abundant opportunity for that 
requirement in a well-ordered shorthand class. 
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Deskside Companions 
By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


FAMOUS professor in one of the 
A leading colleges once said to a history 

class: “I don’t care if you forget 
every fact you're learning in this course, if 
you only learn how to find the information 
when you need it.” Of course this remark 
does not apply with equal force to all subjects. 
Some basic information must be at one’s finger- 
tips, but, when you think of it, clergymen, 
professors, public speakers, and reference 
librarians are practically the only types of 
people who are expected to be walking en- 
cyclopedias. Few could, if they wished, be a 
Dr. Cadman. But if you know how to locate 
the knowledge you need when you need it, 
you will be saved a great deal of embar- 
rassment. 

In last month’s article we discussed the 
proper use of the dictionary, the essential desk 
companion of any stenographer. Let us now 
glance at some of the other reference books 
which any stenographer who has the ambition 
to become something more than a mere tran- 
scriber of notes will find valuable and authori- 
tative. 


A Book of Synonyms and Antonyms 


Probably no other language is so rich, full, 
and varied in synonyms as is English, because 
of its origin in so many sources. The Anglo- 
Saxon, the Latin, the Greek, the Hebrew have 
all contributed to our vocabulary. Therefore 
it is possible to find words which will describe 
very accurately all shades of thought. Scarcely 
any two words have the same identical mean- 
ing. One authority surprises us, for example, 
by stating that there are 15 synonyms for 
beautiful, 21 for beginning, 15 for benevolence, 
20 for friendly, and 37 for pure! How rich 
would be the vocabulary of a person who 
could use each of the synonyms in the right 
place! 

One standard book of synonyms and an- 
tonyms (the opposite of synonyms) contains 
an alphabetical list of topics, under which are 
grouped the synonyms with a statement of the 
exact shade of meaning each conveys, and also 
a list of antonyms. An index lists all the words 
discussed. 

Another standard work contains simply one 
alphabetical list of words, with the synonyms 
and antonyms for each. Reference to an 
unabridged dictionary will give the exact 
definition. 

It is unnecessary to point out that such a 


reference book will not only help the stenog 
rapher to increase her own vocabulary, but will 
aid many a puzzled dictator to find just the 
right word. 


A Thesaurus 


When the cross-word puzzle craze swept 
the country many people became acquainted 
for the first time with that remarkable re- 
pository of information, a Thesaurus, though 
one of the standard ones was compiled by Peter 
Mark Roget back in 1852. This has been 
revised and kept up to date, and is today still 
an invaluable guide. 

A Thesaurus is a collection of words and 
phrases arranged according to ideas. Its object 
is the exact opposite of the object of a dic- 
tionary. One refers to a dictionary to find 
the meaning of a word which one has in mind, 
but one refers to a Thesaurus to find the word 
by which to express the idea one has in mind. 
Thus a Thesaurus goes one step farther than 
a book of synonyms. In using a book of 
synonyms one must have at least one word 
in mind; in using a Thesaurus one can start 
with a vague idea! 


A Style Book and an English Grammar 


These types of reference books have been 
referred to so often in this series of articles 
that nothing more need be said of them here 
than that they are essential in settling many 
points of correct usage. 

In addition, one of the excellent handbooks 
or manuals on business correspondence will aid 
in solving many perplexing problems of letter 
writing. 


A Book of Quotations 


Even though one’s “boss” is not given to 
quoting poetry at length, the stenographer may 
often have occasion to verify the accuracy of 
a quotation, such as proving to a credulous 
person that the Bible does not say, “Money is 
the root of all evil,” but that, “The love of 
money is the root of all evil”; or proving that 
it was Longfellow, not Lowell, who said, “All 
things come to him who will but wait.” Some- 
one in your office may be preparing to make 
a toast at a dinner, or writing a speech—all 
such occasions will provide many an oppor- 
tunity to consult a book of quotations. 

In such collections quotations are classified 
under topics, according to their general mean- 
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ing, the topics being arranged alphabetically. 
Usually, also, there is a concordance, that is, 
a word-index, showing the quotations in which 
the principal words occur. Sometimes a useful 
biographical index of authors quoted is given. 


A Reader's Handbook 


It is certainly most disconcerting to be con- 
fronted with a question of a well-known 
literary, historical, or classical allusion and 
to be totally in the dark as to the intended 
meaning. The wealth of characters, plots, 
expressions, and implications drawn from 
famous writings of centuries form the cultural 
background of anyone engaged in literary 
work. Instead of characterizing a person as 
one who is “always using the wrong word” 
how much more graphic it is to say, “He is 
a regular Mrs. Malaprop.” But unless one 
knows that Mrs. Malaprop was the character 
in Sheridan’s “The Rivals” who misapplied 
words without mispronouncing them, much of 
the humor and subtle meaning of the allusion 
is lost. 

For just such uses there are Reader’s Guides 
that aim to supply brief accounts of famous 
characters, plots of popular dramas, stories of 
famous poems, and outlines of well-known 
tales, together with, often, the sources of the 
stories and quotations from or about the 
reference. 


“‘Who's Who” 


“How does John McCormack spell his 
name?” asked someone. “Is it McCormick, or 
McCormack, or Mac?” No other detail shows 
the trail of the accurate stenographer more 
markedly than the attention she gives to the 
correct spelling and form of personal names. 
To verify these items “Who’s Who in 
America” is indispensable. This compilation 
contains brief biographies of many thousand 
notable men and women whose positions or 
achievements make them of interest. No eulo- 
gies or criticisms are included, simply data on 
birthplace, age, parentage, education, degrees, 
occupations, achievements, politics, societies, 
clubs, marriage. 

There are similar directories for other coun- 
tries: “Who's Who” is devoted to English 
people of note. “Qui Etes-Vous” covers French 
biography up to 1910. “Wer Ist” is the German 
“Who's Who,” but has not been issued 
since 1913. 


Social Registers 


The “Social Register” is an annual telling 
who’s who in New York society, and for other 
localities there are the various Blue Books 


listing the people of social pruminence in the 
community. “Who's Who in New York” is 
described by its title. 


World Almanac 


The World Almanac, issued annually by the 
New York World at the really nominal sum 
of 50 cents, is one of the most useful reference 
books. It is a veritable mine of information 
upon an unbelievably varied number of sub- 
jects. A full index opens up the treasure. 
The Daily News Almanac, published by that 
Chicago daily, is another of this same type. 


Directories and Guides 


Only a few of these will be mentioned, as 
they differ for the locality and the line of 
business. Business directories list all indi- 
viduals, firms, corporations, or partnerships 
alphabetically under various headings. Cor- 
poration and copartnership directories list the 
members of partnerships, directors of corpora- 
tions, manufacturing and insurance corpora- 
tions, state of incorporation, and amount of 
capitalization. Professional directories give 
the life history, place of business, etc., of the 
members of the particular profession in the 
particular locality. Dun and Bradstreet fur- 
nish credit data on nearly every firm in the 
country. Postal and shippers’ guides contain 
names of all steamboat landings, post offices, 
nearest railroad stations, and ports. Then 
there are the constantly used telephone direc- 
tories, especially the classified ones. 


An Atlas 


An atlas, keyed with an index, is essential 
for any stenographer. By consulting the index 
it is possible to locate, by means of letters 
and numbers, the city, village, or town on 
the various maps. The loose-leaf atlases are 
very practical, as revised maps can be inserted 
as soon as old ones go out of date. 


A Business Law 


An authoritative book on business law is 
most useful in showing the standard forms 
for contracts, powers of -attorney, minutes 
of meetings, and many other legal forms con- 
stantly arising in the conduct of business. 

Such a library as has been described may 
be arranged very neatly at the back of the 
stenographer’s desk, between a pair of suit- 
able book-ends, and may, indeed, become the 
nucleus of the office library. 

The public library, of course, will contain 
these books and many cthers of a similar 
reference nature. The librarian will always 
be found a helpful friend when it is necessary 
to locate further information. 
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Stenographer to Grand Opera Star 


An Interview by Goldina M. Fisher 


6677 F you want a 
thing, go straight 
for it,” is ap- 

plicable to the story of 

Miss Kathryn Witwer, 

a grand opera star just 

illuminating the horizon. 

Her knowledge of short- 

hand and _ typewriting 

was the first rung of 
the ladder by which she 
rose, the servant of 
her opportunity, the 
start on her trip. to 
success. On graduation 
from the High School 
at Gary, Indiana, where 
she took commercial 
work under the able in- 
struction of Mr. John 

Alfred White, she 

moved to Cumberland, 

Maryland, with her 

family. Here in the High School she com- 

pleted a postgraduate shorthand course under 

Mr. Walters, who is now also in Chicago. 

Still with the thought of a musical career 
ahead of her, she wrote to Mr. De Young 
of Chicago, who had heard her sing while she 
was a student in the High School at Gary. 
She sought his advice about a course of pro- 
cedure for one in her straightened circum- 
stances. A chance was waiting—Mr. De 
Young’s stenographer was leaving to be mar- 
ried, and the position was hers. The salary 
was small, to be sure, because of the few 
duties involved, but here was a marvelous 
opportunity to be in a daily atmosphere per- 
meated with music, to train under a vocal 
leader of repute, to receive constantly the in- 
spiration and guidance of one interested in 
her welfare—these coupled with the courage, 
patience, enthusiasm, and hard work of Miss 
Witwer, finally brought her recognition. 

All told, she has been with the De Young 
Studios just six years. After two years of 
study, Miss Witwer received her first honor 
in the position as soloist with the First Church 
of Christ Scientist. I wish the readers of this 
magazine could have been with me at this 
point of our interview and could have seen 


Kathryn Witwer 


how Miss Witwer's 
beautiful eyes sparkled 
when she told me about 
the day she received the 
news of this appoint- 
ment. She said _ the 
studio fairly rang with 
her must - be - expressed 
joy. 

In 1925, there fol- 
lowed the winning of the 
first prize offered by the 
Society of American 
Musicians, a local or- 
ganization. This furn- 
ished the opportunity as 
soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, a 
much-coveted honor. 

Again this young 
singer strengthened her 
claims to recognition 
when she received the 
first prize of $500 offered last year by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and at 
the same time the $500 offered by the National 
Opera of New York, of whom Baroness 
von Klenner is the founder. To enter this 
contest the singer had to be an American, 
trained in this country. The audition and 
debut with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
was just the culmination of this achievement 

At a recent reception given by the American 
Opera Society of Chicago, at the home of 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, Miss Witwer 
was the soloist. She rendered the aria from 
Carmen. All the critics were high in their 
praise of her marvelous English diction, for 
she sang the aria in English. 

With these accomplishments and others to 
her credit, Miss Witwer would like to have 
had more training in shorthand, as this has 
decided advantages in winning success—even 
though it be pursued for its personal uses. 
Would that all writers of shorthand were so 
eager to get the most from their shorthand 
training ! 

The Gregg Writer joins with the many 
friends of Miss Kathryn Witwer in wishing 
her every success and honor which is right 
fully hers. 
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ae” “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Transcript 


Y OUR employer is not particularly in- 
terested in the system or style of 
shorthand you write, only in so far 

as it enables you to place on his desk in record 

time a neatly typed and correctly worded 
letter; a letter that.he can sign and mail to 
his client, and one that will produce results. 

But your skill in note taking will reflect itself 

in that all-important transcript. 

In transcribing, there are two essentials you 
must bear in mind; first, accuracy ; and second, 
the rapidity with which the transcript is made. 
Upon the completion of the theory of short- 
hand, get as much dictation practice as you can; 
yet remember, you should read every line of 
your shorthand taken from dictation. Not only 
that—you should transcribe a large part of 
it on the machine, as well, because the tran- 
script is the end of your journey. You should 
never stop at the three-quarter post! 

It too frequently happens that students crave 
dictation by the hour, but they have a decided 
dislike for transcribing the work at the ma- 
chine. How foolish of them not to make this 
part of their work as interesting as taking 
dictation. Why can’t they see that this is 
what produces their bread and butter? 


Few ‘‘Shorthand Only” Jobs 


Students have asked us, “Can I get a job 
with shorthand only? I don’t like typewriting.” 
Our answer has been, “Yes, if you can write 
shorthand at the rate of two-hundred words 
a minute or better and can obtain sufficient 
reporting to do to warrant your employing a 
typist. But, then, you will have to read your 
notes either directly to a typist or to the dic- 
taphone.” However, I have never heard of 
anyone who has arrived at these heights with- 
out first transcribing on the typewriter many 
hundreds of pages of work. So why not meet 
the situation squarely, and, since the type- 
written page is the finished-product, make the 
transcript a delightful and interesting part of 
your routine? 


We will assume that you have continued 
dating your notebook each day, and that you 
have arranged your notes systematically, mak- 
ing a clear distinction between the different 
takes. 


Getting Out the Transcript 


See that your machine is clean and in order ; 
also, that your ribbon is in good condition and 
rotates properly. Have your materials in a 
convenient place and not strewn all about the 
premises. Your paper and envelopes should 
be easily accessible, and your carbons should 
be near at hand, so that you may quickly grasp 
one, two, or more, as the case demands. 

Glance through your notebook to see if there 
are any letters or other matter which should 
take precedence. Having determined the first 
letter to be transcribed, and the style and 
margins to use, you should then properly adjust 
your typewriter, set marginal stops and in- 
dentation guides, insert your paper in the ma- 
chine, and place your notebook on the holder, 
which if not situated directly in front of you 
should be on the side of your machine opposite 
the carriage return lever. 


Read Notes Over First 


Read the letter through, and if you find any 
peculiar construction which is likely to be 
misinterpreted, you should put the proper 
punctuation in your notes, drawing a circle 
around such marks as a signal when you near 
them in transcribing, and to prevent your mis- 
reading them for some shorthand character. 

Now you are ready to begin your typing. 
Again read the name and address, and then 
type it. Re-read the first sentence, or at least 
the first line, then type to within two or three 
words of the end of the line, if you did not read 
the entire sentence. This will enable you to 
prevent ludicrous mistakes in punctuation or 
errors in transcribing. Continue this until the 
letter is completed, reading always several 
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words in advance of your typing. Before re- 
moving the sheet from the machine, read it 
and make any corrections in the typing you 


‘may have overlooked as you went along. Cor- 


rections can be made more easily now than 
when the sheet has once been removed. 


**Face Down’ 


Remove the letter and address the envelope, 
placing the letter underneath the flap and 
laying the completed letter and envelope, face 
down, in your basket provided for this purpose. 
The “face down” idea is to prevent any curious 
individual, fellow-employee or customer, from 
“getting something in his eye” as he passes 
your desk. Now draw a line through the notes 
of the letter just written and proceed in the 
same manner until all the notes are transcribed. 
Check through your notebook to see that no 
letter has been omitted. 


Dating Notes and Letters 


It is often more convenient, where future 
reference is sometimes necessary, to stamp 
the date across each letter lightly with a rubber 
dater stamp as you complete the transcript, 
instead of cancelling it with pencil. This will 
show not only that the page is completed but 
also the date of transcribing. It is well to 
use this method when correspondence is held 
over after the date dictated. Employers some- 
times prefer their mail dated as dictated, re- 
gardless of whether or not reference is made 
to the date; others prefer the wording changed 
and the letter dated the date of transcript. This 
point you should assure yourself on before 
transcribing letters dictated the day previous. 


A Double Check 


If there are a number of letters in your 
notebook to be transcribed, it is an excellent 
plan first to go through and type all the en- 
velopes, placing them, face down, one on top 
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of the other. After all are addressed, turn 
the stack face up and proceed to type the 
letters, placing each letter under the flap of 
the proper envelope, and continue until tran 
scription is completed. This serves as a good 
check against omissions. 


Handling Enclosures 


The beginner is prone to overlook enclosures, 
to the great annoyance of the dictator, and 
of the recipient of the letter. As you read 
your letter in the machine, check up to see 
that you have them. Your employer will not 
think to tell you to do this; he depends on 
your assuming the responsibility for such de- 
tails. If the enclosures are not given you with 
the letter, enquire where they are to be found. 
Some firms number their printed matter and 
have it enclosed at the mailing table, the ste- 
nographer merely listing the numbers to be 
sent below the initials of the dictator in the 
lower left-hand corner of the letter; thus: 
$1-3-10 (2) 6, etc., indicating that one each 
of numbers 1, 3, and 10, and two of number 
6 are to go with the letter. If you make the 
enclosures yourself, note “Enc.,” or “Encs.” 
under the initials ; or to give an absolute check 
on the number sent “3Encs.,” etc., is often 
preferred. 


Delivering the Transcripts 


After your work is completed, place the 
letters, face down, on your employer’s desk, 
and be sure to put a weight of some sort on 
them so that a gust of wind cannot blow ‘any 
out the window or to the floor. However, if 
you observe your employer is ready to sign 
the letters at once, you should place them, 
face up, immediately before him. 

Try at all times to relieve your employer of 
as much detail as possible, remembering that 
the less of his time you consume, the less 
supervision you require, the fatter your en 
velope will be on pay day. 








TEN GOLDEN MAXIMS 


Be glad and rejoice in the other fellow’s success—study his methods. 
Acid ruins the finest fabric. 


Do not have the notion that success means simply money making. 
Be fair and do at least one decent act every day in the year. 


1. Honor the Chief. There must be a head to everything. 
2. Have confidence in yourself, and make yourself fit. 
3. Harmonize your work. Let sunshine radiate and penetrate. 
4. Handle the hardest job first each day. Easy ones are easy. 
5. Do not be afraid of criticism—criticize yourself often. 
6. 
7. Do not be misled by dislikes. 
8. Be enthusiastic—it is contagious. 
9. 
10. 
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Leading Cities of the United States--II 


a 
Coming, N.Y. = —> Emporia, Kans <5 ea Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Corsicana, Tex. —_ Enid, Okla z Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Council Bluffs, fowa @-? G Orta, Fe. ss —< Greet Palls, Mont. 
Covington, Ky 2 ——? Escanaba, Mich it» —a— Greeley, Colo, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. ——- @ _— Evanston, Il! — ts Zz. Green Bay, Wis. 


i Cawberland, Md. 4, LY Evansville, Ind. -_ “tay ——2— Greensboro, N. Car. 


Dallas, Tex. ew Everett, Mass. & Greenville, Miss. 


Danbury, Conn. Ce a Fr Everett, Wash. —, 22 ~ 3©=_ Greenville, S. Car. 

Danville, Il - a Fall River, Mass. = _-—,._» 2. © Guthrie, Okla. 

Denville, Va > ds Fargo, N. Dak. o t- = Hagerstown, Md. 

Silt tan a ——  Frribault, Minn, <=,-—e_S ¢ Hamilton, Ohio 

Findlay, Obio. a Hammond, Ind. 
—— Fitchbarg, Mass. oy Hannibal, Mo. 

Cis” 7” Fist, Mich ‘Sz Harrisburg, Pa. 

a 2 Fond de Lee, Wis tng 7 Harrison, N. J. 

2 e272 a= Pen Collie, Z LY Hartford, Coun. 


Des Moines, Iowa Colo. 
4 © Fort Dodge, Iowa Fz Hastings, Nebr. 
4 


os ° Fort Madison, Iowa 7 Hattiesburg, Miss, 


A e-w omy Fort Scott, Kans. 


Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Til 
Denison, Tex 


Tenver, Colo. 


Hetroit, Mich. 


Dixon, TIL 
Dover, N. H. — rc Haverhill, Mase 
Duwhuque, Towa +—s O--~ Fort Smith, Ark. eo G Hazelton, Pa. 
Prututh, Minn, = A Fort Wayne, Ind. ¢° 97> —. Helena, Mont. 


Date, aT. ~ wei aw ae, 


Dunmore, Pa. co, e Frankfort, Ind. at <i i Hoboken, N. J. 
Durham, N. C. oS —_ Frankfort, Ky. Holland, Mich. 
% P Ml East Chicago, Ind. om Ss Proderick, Ma Holyoke, Mass. 
on East Liverpool, Ohio & ec Freeport, Ill. . Homestead, Pa. 


—— Cost Orange, W.3. Ga—/ « Fremont, Ohio Hopkinsville, Ky. 
tf. e—— East St, Locis, | Ce, 24 Premme, Calif. : Hornell, ¥. Y. 
~oS Easton, Pa. are a> Galena, Kans. Hot Springs, Ark 


~_2 #. Eau Claire, Wis. ee eae _- Galesburg, Ill Houston, Tex. 

2 Bigin, 1. “a Galveston, Tex. Huntington, Ind. 
— Elizabeth, N. J. <Q» - Gary, Ind. é Hantington, W. Va. 
‘ 7 pe Elkhart, Ind. Z Geneva, N. Y. Huntsville, Ala 
— 

«_—Qom —, Fimira, N. Y. me f a Glens Fails, N.Y. Za. Hutehison, Kana 

« ~~ Fl Paso, Tex. Yo Gloucester, Mass. —t Independence, Kana, 


C_~e. “© El Reno, Okla. “=~ Gloversville, N. Y. 2 get Indianapolis, Ind. 


a Elwood, Ind Fy Goshen, Ind. of” Oo lowa City, lows 


2 « Elyria, Obie ar Grand Island, Nebr. O——“ _——, Iron Mountain, Mich, 


(Teo be continued next month) 
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Alaska 


Marian White, High School, 
Anchorage 


California 


Fisie L. Caylor, Pacific Union 
College, Angwin 

Helen R. McKeen, El Segundo 
School, El Segundo 

J. F. Mayes, Huntington Park 
Union High, Huntington 
Park 

Maud Shepardson, Needles 
High School, Needles 

Helen Montrose Myers, Sonoma 
Valley Union High, 
Sonoma 

Inez Crow, Union High School, 
Visalia 

Sister Cornelia, Moreland 
Notre Dame Academy, 
Watsonville 


Canada 


J. 8. C. Dennis, Commercial 
High School, Calgary, 
Alberta 

Miss Bradshaw, Border Bust- 
ness College, Fort Erie, 
Ontario 

A. Beechey, St. Jerome's 
College, Kitchener, 
Ontario 

E. Noonan, Sprott-Shaw 
School, Victoria, B. C 


Connecticut 


Sister M. Lucia, Academy of 
Holy Family, Baltic 
Ella G. Knowles, High School, 

Middletown 
Estelle D. Grosberg, High 
School, Milford 


Delaware 


Sister M. Encratis, St. 
Thomas Commercial 
School, Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


Sister Mary, Immaculate Con- 
ception School, Washing- 
ton 


Florida 


Sisters of Mercy, Convent of 
Mercy, Apalachicola 
Wilma E. Lear, High School, 

Avon Park 


Hawaii 


Irma Botsford, McKinley High 


School, Honolulu 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1927-28 


Idaho 


B. C. Beetham, Link’s Busi- 
ness College, Boise 

Montazella Pringle, High 
School, Nezperce 

Maude Theobald, High School, 
Priest River 


Illinois 


Blanche Haefele, Community 
High School, Albion 
Verna M. Hamrick, Township 
High School, Arthur 
Sister Mary Gonsalva, Notre 
Dame of Belleville, Belle- 

ville 


John L. Newton, Township 
High School, Benton 

Sister Mary Luea, Saint 
Mary's High School, 
Carlyle 

Donald J. Allen, High School, 
Chebanse 


Ruth M. Van Kessel, Freeport 
High School, Freeport 


Ruth Brown, Township High 
School, Oakland 

Grace M. Kitch, High School, 
Odell 


Mrs. E. G. Peacock, Brown's 
Business College, Ottawa 

Sister De Pazzi, Ursuline 
Academy, Springfield 

Helen Bolgar, Community 
High School, Woodstock 


Indiana 


Blanche English, La Porte 
High School, La Porte 


Towa 


R. F. Daylor, High School, 
Arlington 

Elsie M. Ostrom, Charles City 
High School, Charles City 

Charles Diehe, Corning High 
School, Corning 

Lola Jenness, Bayliss Business 
College, Dubuque 

Susan C. Petersen, High 
School, Estherville 

L. W. Olmsted, Hayfield High 
School, Hayfield 

Sister Mary Paul, St. Mary 
Commercial, Keokuk 

C. A. Thomas, High School, 
Le Mars 


Kansas 


Mabel Pinson, Abilene High 
School, Abilene 

A. L. Gantz, Anthony High 
School, Anthony 

B. E. Fink, Senior High 
School, Dorado 


Henry W. Jacobs, High 

School, Fowler 

Edytha L. Trickett, Kansas 
State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 


Kentucky 


Sister M. Adele, St. Walburg 
Academy, Covington 


Louisiana 


Alice Louise Smith, Ouachuts 
Parish School, Monroe 
Sister M. Johanna, Our Lady 
of Good Counsel School, 

New Orleans 


Maine 


Hazel R. Whitmore, N. H. Fay 
High School, Dexter 

Myrtle M. Orchard, High 
School, Houlton 

Norma Jane Byron, Stearns 
High School, Millinocket 

Marion Chandler, Anson 
Academy, North Anson 


Maryland 


Marjorie Leslie, High School, 
Brunswick 

Hilda E. Harwood, High 
School, Cambridge 


Massachusetts 


Gladys M. Bushway, Green- 
field High School, Green- 
field 

Margaret Kannally, High 
School, North Attleboro 

Mrs. H. U. Wendell, Atlantic 
Union College, South 
Lancaster 


Michigan 


Julia Fries, High School, 
Battle Creek 

Agnes Wells, Twin Harbor 
High School, Benton 
Harbor 

James R. Carpenter, A. D. 
Johnston School, Bessemer 

Donna Linden, Blissfield High 

School, Blissfield 

Erma Vilas, High School. 
Dundee 


Stanley Smith, Fordson High 
School, Fordson 

Mrs. Nova Hamilton, High 
School, Galesburg 

W. R. Booker, Greenville 
High School, Greenville 

Mabel A. Meffenegger, High 
School, Harbor Springs 

Vesta Lewis, Newberry High 
School, Newberry 

Mae L. O'Hara, High School, 
Pontiac 


Marie Olsen, Arthur Hill High 

School, Saginaw 

Pearl Swanson, Township 
High School, Stambaugh 

Perina Piziali, High School, 
Sturgis 
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Minnesota 


Verna Cunningham, Denfeld 
Senior High School, 
Duluth 

Jessie C. Kempton, Minnesots 
Civil Service School, 
Duluth 

Eleanor Kravig, Hastings 
High School, Hasting: 

Myrtle Stone, High School 
Hector 


Georgia M. Scott, Technica! 
High School, St. Cloud 

School Sisters of Notre Dam- 
Wabasha 


Mississippi 


Mrs. C. P. Miller, 8. D. Lee 
High School, Columbus 

Mrs. Alton Russell, Pass 
Christian High School, 
Pass Christian 


Missourt 


Showman, High Schoo! 

Braggadocio 

Miss M. A. Venasu, Brookfield 

M. Avonelle Venable, Brook 
field High School, Brook 
fleld 

Sister Scholastica, St. 
Joseph's Academy, Chil!!! 
cothe 

Zell Brokaw, William Woo! 
College, Fulton 

Miss F. Totten, Montrose 
Hotel, Kansas City 

Elsie Deutschmann, High 
School, Lancaster 

Bertha E. Roseberry, Macon 
High School, Macon 

McKinley Drybread, Rich Hi!) 
High School, Rich Hil! 

Miriam Schwarz, High Schoo! 
Richmond 


Lurline Wightman, St. Charles 
High School, St. Charice: 

Sarah Wilson, High School 
Sikeston 


A. L 





Montana 


Gladys Fee, High School 
Conrad 

Artha Kittleson, Chouteau 
County High School, Fort 
Benton 


Carrie T. Russell, Park 
County High School, 
Livingston 

Jessica Stevenson, High 
School, Manhattan 

Zilla Busselle, Tunica County 
Agricultural High Scho 
Tunica 


Nebraska 


Mildred B. Kies, Midland ©: 
lege, Fremont 


(Continued on page 39° 
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The LADY, c or ihe HAG ER 


(Copyright, 1884, 1886, AeChasieeBertiant s Sons) 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of 
the publishers 
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(The end) 
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Dement 


Reporter, Shorthand Author, Inventor—1855-1928 


T is with profound regret that we record 
ll the death of Mr. Isaac S. Dement at Day- 
ton, Ohio, on January 11. From the news- 
paper report we learn that Mr. Dement had 
been in failing health since he suffered an 
attack of heart trouble more than a year ago. 
Isaac S. Dement was born in Benton 
County, Missouri, July 29, 
1855. He studied shorthand 
under the instruction of his 
brother, Merritt H. Dement, 
of the reporting firm of M 
H. Dement & Co., Chicago, 
and of this firm Mr. Dement 
was a member for several 
years. He first sprang into 
national fame as a shorthand 
writer in 1888, when he won 
the first shorthand speed con 
test ever held in America 
He was then a writer of the 
Graham style of Pitmanic 
shorthand, but as a result of 
his dissatisfaction with the 
number of errors in his 
transcript in the speed con 
test, he decided to eliminate 
a great many of the con- 
tractions which he thought 
unsafe in rapid writing. The 
result was the publication in 
1891 of “Dement’s Pitmanic 
Shorthand.” 

Some observations made 
by Mr. Dement in the Pre- 
face to this book indicate the 
scientific and philosophic 
reasoning which  distin- 
guished all his writings on 


shorthand. Among other he said: 


things, 
An experience of nearly tweniy years in active 
reporting in all kinds of reporting, has proved to me 
that it is an impossibility to make good notes at all 
times, and that the shorthand one uses must be capable 
of standing the shock of shattered forms. This was 
brought very painfully to my attention by the result 
of the last Speed Test. When the report was made 
known to me, my first thought was that shorthand was 
not what it was said to be. A critical examination 
into the matter, however, brought me to the conclusion, 
that it was not shorthand per se, but the attempt to 
go too deeply into theory, that was to blame; that it 
was not Brevity but the indiscriminate use of it, which 
was at fault. . . The mind, when pushed for time, 
naturally works only with those principles with which 
it is so familiar as to require the least effort. . 
I have gone on the theory that vowels constitute an 
important part of shorthand, for I have seen the time 
when I would have given the price of a transcript 
for a single vowel. 


Mr. Dement’s textbook was a very beauti- 


Isaac 8. Dement 


ful exposition of shorthand, marked by the 
artistic finish that characterized everything he 
produced. In a very short time it became one 
of the most popular textbooks in the United 
States. He also established two shorthand 
magazines, The National Stenographer, and 
Dictation, which he conducted for several years. 

Mr. Dement was progres- 
sive and inventive. As will 
he seen from the foregoing 
quotation, he believed that 
the most fruitful source of 
errors in shorthand lay in 
the omission of vowels 
Therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that he should regard the 
success of Gregg Shorthand 
as due almost entirely to the 
inclusion of the vowels in the 
outlines, and that this should 
lead him to attempt to con- 
struct a system on the joined- 
vowel basis. The result was 
that in 1905 he published a 
new system under the title 
of “Aristography,” which 
he described on the title page 
as “combining the principles 
of straight joinable and in- 
sertable vowel strokes and 
curved consonant strokes, 
both being subject to similar 
general rules of hooks and 
length.” It was a very origi- 
nal and ingenious effort to 
incorporate joined vowels in 
a system that was written 
on the Pitmanic basis. Later 
Mr. Dement became inter- 
ested in the invention of mechanical devices. 
About 1904, Mr. John H. Patterson placed 
him in charge of the invention department of 
the Nationa! Cash Register Co. He remained 
in that position for several years, but in recent 
years he resumed reporting work as an official 
reporter in Dayton. 

Our own views of Mr. Dement and of his 
work are expressed in a quotation from the 
manuscript of the History of Shorthand on 
which we have been working, as time permit- 
ted, for several years: 


Just as Mr. Dement was taking the leadership 
away from the older styles of Pitmanic shorthand 
(Benn Pitman, Graham, and Munson), Gregg Short- 
hand appeared upon the scene, and as the headquarters 
of both Dement and Gregg Shorthand were in Chicago, 
the competition between the systems was somewhat 
keen. By a rather curious chain of circumstances 

(Continued on page 403) 
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Shorthand Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 34 


Submitted for the “Gregg Writer” Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 
By Ella N. Wilcox and Revella Ryden, Cambridge, Minnesota 


Horizontal 


An agriculturist 


A respiration 
Motive 

Altering or sub- 
stituting 

To arrive 

A girl's name 


Apparatus for 
baking 


Result 
Fortune or destiny 


In a devout or 
formal manner 


An outline or 
sketch 


“Land of Prom- 
ise”’ 


Prepared 
Ponder 
Associate 
Attributable to 
Sled 
Uninteresting or 
tiresome 

A tomb 
Soothe 

To believe or 
honor 

Happy 


Committee of 
twelve 


Worthy of wor 
ship 

More or less 
Vehicle 

Personate 

Repel 

Token of affection 


People of one 
country 


Measure of length 
Mock 


One qualified to 
act for another 


Previously 

As 

Line 

Farm product 
Concise 
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Key to Shorthand Cross-W ord 
Puzzle No. 33 
In the March Gregg Writer 
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Vertical 


Imitate 
Servile 


Part of the verb 
to be 


Disregard 


In a blooming 
manner 


Recall to memory 
A small bey 
Meditate 


Figured work on 
hose 


Largest 

So 
Extremely 
An ally 
Limit 
Anecdote 

A metal 
Cultivate 

To apportion 


Officiously intru- 
sive 


Passage 

Surly 

The earth (Latin) 
During 


Bound printed 
matter 


Place of repose 
The Orient 
Precious stone 
Homely 

Belief 

Shy 

Kind of monkey 
Performed 
Purchase 
Contend 


Fiber connecting 
muscles to bones 


Nearly 
Younger 


Blunder or mis- 
take 


Untaught 
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_ EDITORIAL VIEWS 








Thinkest Thou ? 


4 NHERE is sometimes a tendency to re- 

gard the shorthand writer as a machine 

—a contrivance into which you pour 
sounds and syllables, and out come words and 
sentences, correctly spelled, punctuated—and 
making sense. Sometimes there is an excuse 
for this point of view, for we have seen short- 
hand writers who were as closely akin to some- 
thing mechanical as it is possible for a human 
being to be. We have seen writers who took 
sounds and delivered them back again in per- 
fect condition, just as they got them—they 
were still sounds. That is, such of them were 
sounds as did not get mangled somewhere in 
the inner works and came out resembling noth- 
ing at all! 

A fundamental that should be realized by 
every student studying the subject is that short- 
hand cannot be written without a brain. That 
is, the good writer of shorthand—the efficient 
stenographer or secretary—is invariably the one 
who possesses, besides the mere mechanical 
ability to record sounds in shorthand, the ability 
to reproduce those sounds in coherent, sen- 
sible English, When we say a “good writer” 
we do not necessarily mean the very fast writer 
—although intelligence more than anything else 
contributes to speed—but, rather, the writer 
who can be depended upon to turn in, not an 
accurate transcript simply, but something more 
than an accurate transcript, an intelligent re- 
port of what is dictated. Sometimes in prac- 
tical work an accurate transcript is not suf- 
ficient. Many dictators dictate poorly and 
unintelligibly—all of them will make uncon- 
scious errors—and if the stenographer were 
to hand in a transcript exactly as he heard it, 
he would probably be looking for another 
position the day after. So long as dictators 
are human and behave like human beings, it 
is not a machine that is wanted, but something 
that can and will think. 

Of course, all shorthand writers do not 
think. Sometimes even they look upon them- 
selves as sublimated machines—machines that 
start working at nine o'clock in the morning, 
quit at five, hear words from the boss and 


write them according to a system of rules 
and regulations which they reluctantly learned 
in school, with the aid of a dictionary and 
an eraser. Not that anybody can have any 
objection to the use of a dictionary, or even 
an eraser when that instrument becomes neces- 
sary, but neither of them will take the place 
of a brain cell. Such writers as these are 
indeed something approaching machines, but 
even in their case, to the extent that they write 
shorthand at all they have lifted themselves 
a degree above the automaton. 

The writing of shorthand can never be 
merely mechanical. The chief difficulty in 
taking dictation and transcribing it accurately, 
as most practicing writers will agree, is first 
in hearing it clearly. Speech, after all, is an 
outpouring of sounds. The only way we can 
separate those sounds into words and syllables 
is through knowledge of words, education and 
the exercise of intelligence. It is compara- 
tively easy to learn to read a foreign language 
in print, but, even with some knowledge of the 
language, when we hear it spoken it sounds 
like nothing more than a jumble of sounds. 
In print each word is separated for us by 
spaces, but in spoken language we have no 
idea where the spaces occur and are therefore 
helpless. Only as we learn to separate these 
words one from another can we be said to 
know the language or even the words them- 
selves. Thus, we hear only what we know, 
and nothing else. 

That is the reason why shorthand can never 
be considered mechanical. The writer must 
first know the words dictated, or he does not 
hear them. Or, if for some other reason, 
he does not hear distinctly, he must have some 
point of contact from which to start a chain 
of reasoning which will enable him to recon- 
struct the doubtful sounds into knowledge. As 
a mere automaton he can record the unintel- 
ligible sounds; but oniy as he is a reasoning 
creature can he build those sounds into words 
or sentences. 

It is a mental, educational, matter entirely. 
A child of five may learn shorthand but he 
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will never be able to write out a transcript 
beyond his childish vocabulary. He may be 
able to put down unknown sounds and com- 
binations, just as a skillful writer unfamiliar 
with another language may record that lan- 
guage phonetically, but he is not able to re- 
produce it in words and sentences, only as 
meaningless sounds. The child may have all 
the mechanical writing ability in the world, 
but only as his vocabulary and his knowledge 
increase does his writing ability increase. The 
efficient secretary or stenographer is the one 
who understands what he is writing; else he 
could not hear it understandingly in the first 
place or reproduce it correctly in the next. 

Shorthand ability therefore follows knowl- 
edge and not mere mechanical dexterity. Pen- 
manship, mechanical technique and such ele- 
ments, of course, contribute to the final result, 
but more than anything else, what you put in 
your head in the way of familiarity with your 
Mother Tongue, particularly, and all knowl- 
edge, generally, determines your speed and 
accuracy in shorthand. The good stenographer 
or the secretary is never a machine, and he 
need never fear that his place in the business 
world will be taken by mechanics. A machine 
has never been made that will think ; the short- 
hand writer must think all the time. He may 
do it poorly and by habit mostly, but even the 
poorest of us are called upon to use an in- 
telligence which a machine does not possess 
merely to hear what is being said. 


Editorial Brevities 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 

Underwood Typewriter Company that it 
will again take as its guests to the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest all state cham- 
pions winning on the Underwood Typewriter. 
Forty-one different states and Canada were 
represented by guests of the company in last 
year’s contest held in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. This year the contest is being taken to 
California, the place and details to be an- 
nounced later. The selection of California as 
the scene of the next International Contest 
will give the students and teachers of the far 
West an opportunity to see the champions in 
action and should also inspire students in the 
East in an effort to win the desirable prize of 
a trip to California, with the possible honors 
that come to the World’s Novice Champion. 
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ART and\s CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Four Leaves of Luck’s Clover 


WO months yet to go before the close 

of the C. T. Contest—two months of 

intensive study and practice in an effort 
to win typewriting supremacy! Two months 
of hard fighting to win muscular control, over- 
come errors that persist in creeping in, and 
urge the fingers on a little faster! These two 
months will be memorable ones for someone 
—they will determine the prize winner in the 
C. T. Contest this year. Will that someone 
be you? 


Thousands in Race for Trophy 


This is an important period of your contest 
training. Thousands of eager, enthusiastic stu- 
dents all over the country are enrolled, and 
many of them have already won the Com- 
petent Typist Certificate. Others will win their 
certificates this month and next, as the vast 
army of typists moves forward in splendid 
formation to capture the magnificent silver 
trophy. 

Each one must realize his or her personal 
responsibility for the success of the class; and 
each one must buckle down with grim de- 
termination to win. Enthusiasm runs high and 
the contest spirit prevailing in the schools is 
better than ever before. 


I?s Up to You! 


It is evident that there is no place for the 
laggard, no room for the fellow who, at the 
first defeat, throws up his hands with, “What's 
the use of entering the contest—it isn’t neces- 
sary to be a speed artist to get a job,” and 
quits. Quitters are not wanted in the business 
world today. There are too many ambitious 
young men and women eager to be given the 
chance to win! Winning a contest is a one- 
man job, so to speak. We cannot win by 


letting the other fellow do the work. Our 
efficiency is increased only as we alone strive 
to reach the goal of our ambition, and, even 
if the end of the course finds us a little short 
of the mark, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing thatewe made the other fellow break 
a record to beat us. There is no limit to our 
possibilities, and there is no limit to the suc- 
cess that awaits a winner in the business world, 
so we must not lose our grip on ourselves. 

The typists who have entered this contest 
need the same grit and determination and the 
same indomitable will that characterize win- 
ners in every contest. Certainly, with the 
amount at stake, and with the ultimate goal 
just ahead of them, they do not lack encourage- 
ment to go on! 


Worth the Fight 


Suppose you are already writing fifty words 
a minute on the Competent Typist test. By 
persistent practice you may reach the 55-word 
mark next week, 60 the next, and so on. A 
gain of five or ten words a minute in that short 
time will be worth striving for. But that is 
not all you will have won. You will have 
strengthened your courage a little more, de- 
veloped confidence and poise, improved con- 
centration, trained your eyes to see the better, 
and increased the flexibility of your fingers. 
These alone are worth a great deal to you, 
because they are the essentials of typewriting 
success. 

The stimulation that comes from any form 
of competition will “key you up” to the emer- 
gency—will make your hand more deft, your 
mind keener, and your heart stouter for having 
entered into this lively, sportive competition. 
It takes one who has tried competition to an- 
swer the question “What's the use?” 
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Many Opportunities Await Skilled Typists 


An experienced reporter told me recently 
that there were many opportunities for typists 
who can type from seventy to ninety words a 
minute on matter dictated directly to the ma- 
chine to take the dictation of reporters. The 
salaries of these typists range from $50.00 to 
$100.00 a week, depending entirely upon their 
skill, as they are paid by piece-work—that is, 
so much for a page of typewriting containing 
approximately twenty-five lines. Dictaphone 
operators in the General Electric Companies 
are also paid by piece-work, and their salaries, 
dependent upon typewriting production alone, 
are determined by the speed of the operators. 
The calls for expert typists are many, and 
there are not always enough typists that 
qualify. 

I asked a school man recently which branch 
of stenography was stressed by business men 
calling for help, and the answer was “type- 
writing.” Both speed and accuracy in taking 
shorthand is neces- 
sary, of course, but 


fortune attends the efforts of the enthusiastic 
Skill is won through persistency. And powe: 
is born of the greatest of all these—courage 


The Four Leaves of Luck’s Clover 


Definite aim, enthusiasm, persistency, and 
courage are the four leaves of luck’s clover 
It is the plucky typist that will be lucky in 
this contest. And that lucky one may be you 


Hints Along the Way 


These few pointers may help you to increas: 
your typewriting speed: 


1. Write evenly and rhythmically. Do not spurt 
on familiar words and stumble over unfamiliar ones 
If there is a word in the copy that gives you trouble, 
practice it until you can write it quickly and smoothly 
before continuing the copy. 

2. The sentence method of practice is helpful 
Write one sentence over and over again until you 
get the “feel” of the keys and the rhythm of the action 
Then group several sentences together, or a paragraph, 

or as much as you car 
write for one minute 
gradually increasing your 


. y ° 
these lose their value A Nova Scotia Saga speed to five or ter 
if the operator can- e words a minute mor: 
not transcribe the I shall never forget that eventful day — pee mam 


notes with rapidity 


The whole class wrote their O. G. A. 
For we'd worked, and worked, and worked so 


binations of letters, suc! 


and skill on the ma- aad as ie and ¢i “trip” you 
chine. Expert type- We certainly earned that little white card. exercise the fingers on 
these combinations unti! 


writing, therefore, is 
imperative to the girl 


Our r’s and /’s, their shapes and size, 
I can see them yet before my eyes 


you have mastered them 
3. Write automatically 


or boy who would be As we tried to arrange them in perfect shape as many of the combina 
a secretary. To meet the approval of those judges sedate. tions as possible, so that 
: ‘ you can concentrate o1 

Many times a man How anxious we were to hear those returns, groups of words rathe: 
who takes plenty of But the saying is, “One lives and learns.” than groups of letters 
time in which to dic- And we learned that our class, eighteen all told, Above all things, acquire 
Had won eighteen cards and three pins of gold. rhythmic stroking; that 


tate a letter, owing 


is, give the same time 


to the fact that he The pins were for Lena, Eva, and Grace, to the depression of each 
first must marshall Who came out first in our O. G. A. race, key. This tends to pre 
his thoughts and put For those three worked the hardest, you see, vent nervous irritation 


them into suitable 
words, will be inex- 
orable in his demand 
for rapid transcrip- 
tion, and exacting in the quality of the tran- 
script. “A stenographer who can turn out 
seventy-five or a hundred letters a day must 
have both speed and accuracy at the machine, 
of course, and this is the type of stenographer 
we demand in our business,” answered a banker 
when the question was put to him. 


Aim at Success 


Is this sufficiently interesting to you to make 
you work a little harder to acquire typewriting 
skill? Is it conclusive enough that typewriting 
skill is absolutely imperative in the business 
world? And if it is, will it be worth your 
best effort to acquire this efficiency? Success 
comes only to those who aim at success. Good 


If such a thing could possibly be. 
—Marie Larder, practice. 


after a long siege of 


Ambherst, Nova Scotia 4. Pick an easy sen 
tence from the copy and 
practice it for speed, 
stroking as fast as you can. Rapid stroking is pa 
ticularly good at the beginning of your typewriting les 
son, to loosen up muscles and make the fingers flexible 

5. Throw the carriage back swiftly when you reach 
the end of a line, without removing your eyes from the 
test copy. Typists frequently may increase their 
speed from five to ten words a minute by learning 
that simple little practice of throwing the carriag: 
back quickly. No more time is required to return 
the carriage than to stroke a key; therefore, acquir« 
the habit by counting as you write—one count for each 
stroke, one for returning the carriage, and one for 
manipulation of the shift key. 

6. Do not pause when you make an error. Whe: 
your subconscious mind warns you that an error has 
been made, keep on writing. A key misstruck cannot 
be remedied by looking at it. Therefore, continue 
typing! 

7. Above all, do not get discouraged if you hav: 
an “off” day. You are not the only one. Everybody 
has them. Psychologically speaking, they are the 
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criods in which the subconscious mind “takes stock” —and this is a very important consideration mdeed— 
f what you have been feeding it for the past few that you kept on practicing. 

sys or weeks, and after its little rest you will find 8. Keep your eyes on the goal ahead. Believe that 
that you work better and faster than ever, provided you can win, know that you will win, write to win! 


METROPOLITAN MOVIES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


Courtesy of the New York “‘World’”’ 
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“Kin ya beat THAT! 1 was just figurin’ on askin’ for a raise aad they go ahead and fire me” 
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Achieving Signal Honors 


T the annual awarding of prizes for 
the year, at the 


1927. 
special Gregg medal was pre- 
sented to her for her achieve- 
ment by Mr. Harold Smith, 
noted shorthand and _ type- 
writing expert. 

Another remarkable record 
made in this school was the 
achievement of Miss Mary 
Floyd, Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey. Miss Floyd, although 
handicapped by the fact that 
she is blind, won for herself 
a Royal Portable Typewriter 
by her unusual speed and ac- 
curacy in typewriting. 


PEAKING of Royals re- 

minds us of the achieve- 
ment of four members of Bos- 
ton University College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. 
Four times in succession—in 
September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December—has a 
Royal Portable been brought 
to Boston to reward the 
excellence of the work of 
students training under Miss 
Louise H. Smitl.. This 
prize is offered every 


Eastman-Gaines 

School of New York City, Miss 
Dorothy Elizabeth Schmidt, of New York City, 
won the faculty medal for the year and the 
distinction of being the Honor Student for 
Miss Schmidt is a Gregg writer. A 





Dorothy Elizabeth Schmidt 


Honor Student of Eastman-Gaines 


School, New York City 


Truck shown above the crowd. Fifty-sever 
words perfect was Miss Fleming’s record i: 
September. In October Miss Dorothy Phillips, 
of Webster, brought the speed up to 59 6/15 
words the minute, and the next month a Lowel! 
girl, Miss Mary A. Brown, shot the record 
up to 70 words—pferfect, mind you! The fourt! 


winner, Miss Vera Swensor 
of Natick, came in with 
62 7/15! Small wonder the 
are jubilant in the staid and 
conservative circles of Prac 
tical Arts and Letters, fron 
Dean Davis to the veriest 
“Frosh” ! 


HE Remington Typewriter 

Company led the way in 
initiating these accuracy con 
tests a few years ago when 
folks scouted the idea of any 
but professionals being able t: 
qualify at 60 or 65 words a 
minute for fifteen minutes 
without a single error. Now 
one of the twelve to carry off 
the Remington Portable Con 
test honors in December, 1927 
in addition to winning the ma 
chine, rejoices in the following 
commendation from H. ( 
Spillman, educational director 
of the Remington Typewriter 
Company: “We are gratified 
and pleased not only with the 
fact that this paper 
shows an average of 
67 words a minute, but 





month to the _ stu- 
dent who submits the 
highest-speed, fifteen- 
minute test without er- 
rors received from that 
class of schools all over 
the country, and the 
P. A. L. girls and fac- 
ulty are very proud of 
the record they have 
made in the college 
group. 

* You can just make 
out the first machine in 
the hand of its winner, 
Miss Catherine Flem- 
ing, of Somerville, as 
she stands in the crowd 
of happy friends who 
accompanied her to the 
airport at East Boston 
to receive her prize from 
the great Royal Air 











Catherine Fleming 


Boston University P. A. L. Sophomore receiving 


prize Royal Portable 


in touch and general ap 
pearance it is one of the 
most beautiful Portab!: 
test papers that we hav: 
received.” 

Who was it, did you 
ask? Miss Lois Rit 
zinger, a student o/ 
Miss Mary Dusenberry : 
at Penn School of Com 
merce, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
and spirits at Penn, you 
may be sure, we! 
soaring as high as a! 
air truck that mor 
ing of December |! 
when Professor Prot 
presented the prize 
Miss Ritzinger 
Chapel. 

Three cheers and 
tiger for all these peop!c ! 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, tree in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or 
ization of the artists in typewriting fis is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 
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O. G. A. 


That Worth Cannot Be Hidden 
is emphasized in the copy selected 
for this month’s shorthand test 
Can you prove it by your notes? 


If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, 
or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs or 
knives, crucibles, or church organs, than 
anybody else, you will find a broad, hard- 
beaten road to his house, though it be in 
the woods. And if a man knows the law, 
people will find it out, though he live in a 
pine shanty, and resort to him. And if a 
man can pipe or sing, so as to wrap the 
prisoned soul in an elysium; or can paint 
landscape and convey into oils and ochers all 
the enchantments of spring or autumn: or 
can liberate or intoxicate all people who hear 
him with delicious songs and verses, ‘tis 
certain that the secret cannot be kept: the 
first witness tells it to a second, and men 
go by fives and tens and fifties to his door. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


See how successfully you can 
copy the following test matter. Be 
sure your type is clean before start- 
ing, and watch the margins. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE: If a man expects 
to be a success in life, three things are abso- 
lutely mecessary. These three things are: 
mental development, technical knowledge, and 
experience. The first two may be gotten in 
school or out, but they must be gotten or 
the individual has no more chance of suc- 
cess than a jackrabbit has of climbing a tele- 
graph pole. What would you think of a 
carpenter who never sharpened his tools? 
Did you ever try to use a saw that had not 
been sharpened or set for years? I have. 
The saw doubled and twisted and refused to 
work. Then, how do you expect any man’s 
mind to cut through the knotty problems of 
life, when it was never sharpened to begin 
with? 

The average man left school at about the 
age of fifteen. It is reasonable to suppose 
that he started to school and stimulated the 
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April Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until May 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


HAVE always taken pleasure in the fact that April was my birth month, {or 

it is my favorite spring month, and spring is my favorite season. That is whe: 

I feel the keenest enjoyment of life out-of-doors. Nature is awakening, th: 
atmosphere is full’ of delicate odors and signs, the birds are returning, flowers 
are opening, and there are veins of warmth in the air. Things are replete wit! 
suggestion. You are not cloyed as you sometimes are later in the height of th« 
season. There’s just enough.’ 


Besides, there is an interesting stir on the farm in April. It is the month of 
starting anew preparations for getting a living from the soil. I nearly always 
make a point, about the time my birthday comes round, of going back to the old 
family*® home to help in the maple-sugar making and renew my youth among th« 
scenes of my boyhood. 


My Grandfather and Grandmother Burroughs came to Roxbury from an 
adjoining county about 1795, and their neighbors helped to build a house of logs, 
with a roof of black-* ash bark. But in my early life the town was past the pioneer 
period, although still far from railroads. Our three-hundred-and-fifty-acre farm 
was two miles from the central village in a high outlying district known as the 
West Settlement. The disfrict® to the east of ours was Hardscrabble, and that to 
the south was Shacksville. 


The house in which I was born was a humble story-and-a-half frame structure, 
unpainted and weather-worn. It was never entirely finished upstairs. Just om 
room was done off, and® the rest of the space was a big chamber open to the rafters 
The house stood near the highway overlooking a broad valley, and back of it rose 
a steep smooth hill that had a wooded top. We called this hill the Old Clump 
On its slope, forty or fifty’ rods from the house, was our spring, and the wate: 
ran down to the yard through piping made of bored logs. The logs would rot ir 
a few years so they’d leak, and we’d have to dig them up and lay new ones. W: 
would get the logs from the woods, and a man would come*® from the village wit! 
a long augur, and bore them and shape the ends to fit together. Some one tol 
father that poplar was good for this purpose, and he tried it once, but it decayed 
so soon he did not use it again. 


The spring never gave out while® I lived on the old place, nor has it given ou! 
since until recently. It seems as though there was less rainfall than former) 
There are streams in which I used to catch trout, where now you cannot catch 
lizard. They have dwindled wonderfully for’ some reason or other. The wate: 
is gone. I suppose the time is coming when the old planet will dry up, but th 
drying during a man’s lifetime would hardly be observable. (2653 strokes) 
from “John Burroughs Talks” by Clifton Johnson 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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development of millions of brain cells; then 
he suddenly left school and for twenty or 
twenty-five years practically all the mental de- 
velopment his brain cells got was what came 
from the reading of an occasional daily paper, 
or the inspiration that came from a dime novel. 

Psychologists tell us that the average man 
has nine billion brain cells and if he develops 
one brain cell a second for seventy-two years, 
he will have developed only two billion cells. 
We all have billions more than we will ever 
develop, even if we are busy all the time 
developing them, but the average man, instead 
of developing a brain cell every second, doesn’t 
develop one oftener than every three weeks, 
and some of us not oftener than every three 
months. 


Senior Test 


Part I 


To add variety to this month’s 
test we are omitting the capitals 
and the punctuation. As you copy 
“Being Tactful” restore them and 
paragraph as you think necessary. 


Being tactful is a talent but unlike most 
talents the ability to be tactful can be culti- 
vated to ignore to forget readily to forgive 
easily when mistakes are made or an angry 
word spoken is to be tactful to do or say the 
correct thing at the right time is likewise to 
be tactful tact is not a surface grace for it 
requires insight perception discernment and 
the will to be kind pleasantness appreciation 
expression thoughfulness are all elements of 
tact to ignore the apparent rudeness of a 
spoken word or a significant embarrassment 
to others is being tactful tennyson says and 
loved them more that they were thine the 
graceful tact the christian art tact is charity 
in that it prevents the unhappiness of some 
one who has worn the wrong costume or torn 
a breach in the fabric of etiquette through lack 
of knowledge by rescuing that person through 
seemingly not noticing. what has been done or 
worn the absence of malice or rudeness or the 
lack of silly sensitiveness is indicative of the 
presence of tact it is never difficult to notice 
the undesirable attitude the unpleasing appear- 
ance of one’s acquaintances how much better 
it is to perceive the nice things that are there 
perhaps hidden under some mistaken covering 
flattery is distasteful but appreciation always 
brings happiness tact is a gateway leading 
toward the road of popularity it does not open 
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to force or pushing the spring can be touched 
only by those who have learned to consider 
others before themselves—Vera V. Golden 


Part II 


There are throughout the United 
States 9,162 telephone companies 
and, in addition, 29,595 rural tele- 
phone lines operated mainly on a 
coéperative basis, which have 
arrangements with the associated 
Bell companies for the interchange 
of toll traffic. Tabulate the follow- 
ing Bell System Statistics in proper 
order. 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES: Bell 
companies, December 31, 1910, 3,933,056; 
December 31, 1920, 8,333,979; December 31, 
1926, 12,816,252. Bell connecting companies 
and lines, 1920, 4,267,956; 1926, 4,758,000; 
1910, 1,949,663 Total telephones, 1920, 
12,601,935; 1926, 17,574,252; 1910, 5,882,719. 
NUMBER OF CENTRAL OFFICES, Dec- 
ember 31, 1910, 4,933: 1926, 5,998: 1920, 
5,702. NUMBER OF CONNECTING 
COMPANIES, December 31, 1920, 9,231; 
1926, 9,162; 1910, 7,396. NUMBER OF CON- 
NECTING RURAL LINES, December 31, 
1910, 10,449; 1920, 26,032; 1926, 29,595 
MILES OF POLE LINES, 1920, 358,091: 
1910, 282,877 ; 1926, 385,882. MILES OF EX- 
CHANGE WIRE and of TOLL WIRE:— 
in Underground Cable, 1920, 14,384,135 (ex- 
change), 1,363,398 (toll) ; 1910, 5,630,851 (ex- 
change), 386,088 (toll) ; 1926, 31,845,228 (ex- 
change), 2,323,368 (toll)—in Aerial Cable, 
1910, 70,000 (toll), 2,800,000 (exchange) ; 
1920, 299,385 (toll), 5,586,531 (exchange) ; 
1926, 1,543,348 (toll), 10,785,029 (exchange)— 
in Open Wire, 1920, 2,110,153 (toll), 1,633,802 
(exchange); 1926, 2,430,190 (toll), 1,933,977 
(exchange); 1910, 1,507,906 (toll), 1,247,367 
(exchange) ; total Toll Wire, 1910, 1,963,994, 
Exchange Wire, 9,678,218: 1926, 6,296,916 
(Toll total), 44,564,234 (Exchange total); 
1920, 3,772,936 (Toll total), 21,604,468 (Ex- 
change total). TOTAL MILES OF WIRE, 
1920, 25,377,404; 1926, 50,861,150: 1910, 11.- 
642,212. AVERAGE DAILY TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATIONS: Exchange conversa- 
tions, 1920, 31,835,353; 1910, 21,681,471: 1926, 
49,979,855; Toll conversations, 1910, 602,539: 
1920, 1,327,247: 1926, 2,374,979: Total con- 
versations, 1926, 52,354,834: 1910, 22,284,010: 
1920, 33,162,600. NUMBER OF EMPLOY- 
EES, 1920, 231,316; 1910, 120,311: 1926, 
300,628. 








A REMINDER! 


Teachers, don’t forget that any cancellations from your lists of 
eligibles for the C. T. contest, as filed January 1, 1928, and the supple- 
mentary entries filed March 1, must reach us not later than May first. 
This applies only to pupils dropping out of the school. 
the rules published at the time the Contest opened in November.) 


(See Par. 5 of 
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Gold Pin 


Dorothy Howard, San Diego 
Senior High School, San 
Diego, California 

Leota McKague, Marysville, 
Kansas 


Honorable Mention 


Ethel Farber, Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (97.3 net, 4 
errors) 

Joseph Swieczkowski, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan (88.23 
net, 1 error) 

Walter E. Schemansky, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan (83.5 
net, 5 errors) 

Josephine Messmer, A. W. 
Johnston School of Busi- 
ness, Billings, Montana 
(83.1 net, 4 errors) 

Dorothy Bonen, Senior High 
School, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan (82.9 net, 4 
errors) 

Marthe Albert, Edmundston 
High School, Edmund- 
ston, New Brunswick, 
Canada (82.0 net, 4 
errors) 

Gertrude Hilbert, Grand 
Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
(81.9 net, 5 errors) 

Loretta Rice, Norfolk High 
School, Norfolk, Nebraska 
(80.5 net, 3 errors) 

Gertrude M. Loll, Sioux Falls 
Business College, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota 
(78.0 net, 2 errors) 

Grace Hoffman, Eaton Rapids 
High School, Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan (78.0 
net, 5 errors) 

Winifred Strong, Senior High 
School, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan (77.5 net, 3 
errors) 


Gold Ring 


Betty M. Geib, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Alice Clark, Battle Creek 
Vocational School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan 


Gold Pin 


Loretta Willard, Butte High 
School, Butte, Montana 

Tia Lease, Savanna Township 
High School, Savanna, 
Tilinots 

Edna Mae Hartig, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, In- 
diana 
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Club Prizes 


Competent 


Verna Schmidt, Tomah High 
School, Tomah, Wisconsin 
(76.7 net, 4 errors) 

Margaret Somers, Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Il- 
linois (76.6 net, 3 
errors) 

Hilda Jacobs, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania (76.5 net, 3 
errors) 

Elvera Anderson, Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, 
Illinois (75.5 net, 3 


errors) 

Neta Nelms, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (75.4 
net, 1 error) 

Mary Galva, Detroit Commer- 
cial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (75.1 net, 3 
errors) 

Karl Daily, Albuquerque High 
School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (75.1 net, 5 
errors) 

Kathlyn Carne, Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Illi- 
nois (75.0 net, 5 errors) 

Caroline E. Desens, Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Ili- 
nois (75.0 net, 5 errors) 

Virginia Stocker, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan (74.9 
net, 5 errors) 

Edward H. Schomberg, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan (174.6 
net, 1 error) 

Florence Rife, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania (74.5 net, 5 
errors) 

Mabel Findlay, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (74.3 net, 1 
error) 

Marie Gagne, Edmundston 
High School, Edmund- 
ston, New Brunswick 
(74.0 net, 3 errors) 

Maxine Ackerman, Albuquer- 
que High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 
(73.8 net, 5 errors) 


Typists 


Roma Steinmeyer, Norfolk 
High School, Norfolk, 
Nebraska (73.7 net, 1 
error) 

Evelyn Morain, Jefferson High 
School, Jefferson, Iowa 
(73.7 net, 2 errors) 

Bernice Cullen, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (73.7 net, 4 
errors) 

Blanche Thayer, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (73.4 
net, 3 errors) 

Anna Kaman, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (73.3 net, 3 
errors) 

Eleanor Mikus, West New 
York High School, West 
New York, New Jersey 
(73.0 net, 1 error) 

Vera Chamberlin, Grand 
Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
(73.0 net, 3 errors) 

Emeline Gousie, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island (72.9 net, 
4 errors) 

Mary Hankins, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (72.6 
net, 3 errors) 

Nellie Barron, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (72.4 net, 1 
error) 

Carolyn Yankus, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (73.1 net, 

1 error) 

Joseph Kempf, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (72.1 
net, 3 errors) 

Ruth Werling, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (73.0 net, 2 
errors) 

Earl Peters, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (71.9 net, 4 
errors) 

Elsie Spaulding, Ansonia 
High School, Ansonia, 
Connecticut (71.8 net, 
@ errors) 


O. A. T. a Awards 


Silver Pin 


Marie Boehmer, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Springfield, 
Illinois 

Karhen Eyster, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota 

Tyyne Wirta, Martin Hughes 
High School, Buhl, Min- 
nesota 

Fern Hollowell, Connersville 
High School, Conners- 
ville, Indiana 

Virginia Felger, Greensburg 
High School, Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Fern Campbell, Emmetsburg 
High School, Emmets- 
burg, lows 


Sydney Peterson, Odebolt High 
School, Odebolt, 


sylvania 

Ethel Scott, Stillwater High 
School, Stillwater, Min- 
nesota 

Henry A. Luedtke, Merrill 
High School, Hutchinson, 
Minnesota 


Bronze Pin 


Annabelle Sackmann, Medford 
High School, Medford, 
Wisconsin 

Reva Yennsa, Bremen High 
School, Bremen, Indians 
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Katherine Gerum, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, 
Washington (171.8 net, 
5 errors) 

Paul Gnadt, Draughon’s Col 
lege, Springfleld, Mis- 
sourl (71.6 net, 2 
errors) 

Denise Carpeauz, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit. 
Michigan (71.8 net, 4 
errors) 

Bruce Squires, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit. 
Michigan (71.4 net, 1 
error) 

Ita Dominey, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (71.4 
net, 4 errors) 

Los MeNay, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota (71.5 net, 
3 errors) 

Helen Schultz, Tomah High 
School, Tomah, Wisconsin 
(71.0 net, 5 errors) 

Mary Isaacson, South Browns- 
ville High School, South 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 
(70.8 net, 5 errors) 

Henrietta Anderson, Norfolk 
High School, Norfolk, 
Nebraska (70.6 net, 3 
errors) 

Mary E. Fowler, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (70.5 net, 

@ errors) 

Harriet Johnson, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, 
Washington (706.5 net, 
5 errors) 

Christine Olson, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (70.4 net, 

3 errors) 

Viola Pumala, Carbon County 
High School, Red Lodge, 
Montana (70.4 net, 

4 errors) 

Laura Myers, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania (70.4 net, 4 

. errors) 

Alice Ellison, Manhattan High 
School, Logan, Montana 
(70.4 net, 5 errors) 


Kathleen Mallen, St. Mary's 
Academy, Dover, New 
Hampshire 

Pauline Howard, Shenandoah 
High School, Shenandoah, 


lowa 

Lucy Brucks, Maria Immacu- 
lata Convent, Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Wanda Cox, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Fern Ernsthausen, Pemberville 
3 School, Pembervill«. 
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Moz Messner, University High 
School, Iowa City, Iowa 

Mildred R. Krug, Hanover 
High School, Hanover, 
Pennsy!vania 

Elizabeth Shkolnick, Center- 
ville High School, Cen- 
terville, lowa 

Mary T. Foley, St. Joseph 
High School for Girls, 
Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire 

Georgina Dunk, College of 
Commerce, Lid., Wey- 
burn, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 


(From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, pages 212 
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Florence Krekorian, West New 
York High School, West 
New York, New Jersey 

Marjorie Morris, St. Mary's 
Commercial School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Anna Rothwein, St. Mary's 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth Sobosik, Tourtellotte 
Memorial High School, 
North Grosvenordale, 
Connecticut 

Winchel McMath, Powell High 
School, Powell, Wyoming 


Ethel Lindula, Kalama High 
School, Kalama, Wash- 
ington 


Berneice Thompson, Marysville 
High School, Marysville, 
Kansas 

Julia Nevin, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota 

Madeline Steinke, Stevens 
Point High School, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

Margaret Huerter, The Mal- 
linckrodt High School, 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Business Correspondence 


Letters to Dealers 


le O 








and 215, 


letters 32 and 
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Jeannette Zarum, Johnson & 
Wales Business School, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Freda Martin, Belpre High 
School, Belpre, Ohio 

Frances Newman, Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Illinois 


Helen Trimble, Dolores High 
School, Dolores, Colorado 

Albina Dorcak, St. Procopius 
High School, Chicago, 
Ilinots 


(Continued on page 388) 
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Club Prizes (Continued )—Transcription Test Awards 


Gold Medal Jessie H. Easson, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
175 Words Carl Riley, Gregg School, 
Estelle Mason, Detroit Com- Chicago, Illinois 
mercial College, Detroit, John Catalano, Gregg School, 
Michigan Chicago. Illinois 
Rebecea C. Stungo, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan Silver Medal 
Florence Fletcher, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 150 Words 
troit, Michigan 
J. E. Broadwater, Peabody, Myrna Serviss, Gregg School, 
Kansas Chicago, Illinois 
Harold Barnard, Gregg School, Searl Hoseley, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 


Joy McGrath, Gre School, 
Y ‘Chissen, Tiltaots Deane Fackrell, Gregg School, 
Joseph J. Daiora, Gregg Chicago, Illinois 
School, Chicago, Illinois Mildred Drake, Penn School 
C. Newton, Gregg School, of Commerce, Oskaloosa, 


Chicago, Illinois lowa 





H. John Steliger, Bloomfield, Nancy Labate, Easton High 
New Jersey School, Easton, Pennsy! 


John Rusk, Hunter College vente 


Extension Division, New Leonarda Antczak, Detroit 
York, New York Commercial College, De 


Stanley Dubinski, Hunter Col- wot, Mishiges 
lege Extension Division, Ethel Anderson, Northern 
New York, New York High School, Detroit, 


Walter Romanchuk, High Miskigus 
School of Commerce, Parina Luchich, Northern 
Detroit, Michigan High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 
= } Eunice Salisbury, Topeka, 
Bronze Meda! Senate 
125 Words Mildred Ramsey, Gregg 
School, . is 
Mildred Martinsen, Tacoma a oe 
High School, Tacoma, Vivian Molle, Gregg School. 
Washington Chicago, Illinois 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


een ee 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


5 —, 


aie: 





VISIT to the 
Business 
A Show some- 


what awes you. It 
certainly costs mopey 
» do business now- 
adays, but with the 
added cost, of course, 
you get added effi- 
ciency, and per unit 
the cost is not so 
much. For instance, 
if a man could send 
out 25 letters a day 
it would cost him so 
much. With the in- 
troduction of a ma- 
chine the number of 
letters can be doubled, tripled, quadrupled— 
even more than 100 times as many letters can 
be dispatched. While it costs more to send 
all these out than it would for a man to 
send out 25, the cost per letter would, 
f course, be less. That is why it is that 
machines cost $1400, $1600, or even $2000, 
and are worth the price. There seems to be a 
machine for every operation that takes place 
1 an office. All students in the commercial 
departments of the schools of this country 
should take advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by the houses of business who sell these 
machines. Attend the Business Shows at which 
these goods are displayed, not with the idea 
f procuring any new make of machine (that 
may come later) but to get an understanding 
f how modern business is conducted from the 
perator’s point of view. 


aoe 


s 


( NE of the machines we have in mind is a 
combination ledger-posting and statement- 
iking machine put out by the Burroughs 
ple. This machine requires a minimum of 
manual operation. To post debits or credits the 
perator has to pick up the last ledger balance, 
enter the amount of the charge or credit and 
pick up the last statement balance. The ma- 


Straight-in-Line Steel Card File 





chine automatically 
computes and prints 
the balance on both 
the ledger and state- 
ment without any 
attention from the 
operator. 


Ie 


NE of the new 

things in the 
Business Show was 
the Straight-in-Line 
Steel Card File il- 
lustrated here. The 
unique feature of this 
is that the file is 
constructed with due respect to the law 
of gravity. In fact, if it wasn’t for 
gravity this system would not be! The roller 
that traverses the file is always desirous of 
reaching the lowest limit of the groove. The 
more cards you place in this file the higher 
the roller goes and as you take cards out the 
roller follows behind and holds the cards in 
shape. With this method you can raise one 
card and it stays in position, as will be seen 
in the photograph. These small card files are 
used in a great many ways. For the executive 
who has a small file of cards it is ideal. They 
have been adapted as a recipe file for the home 
and it is claimed that they are being used by 
Domestic Science teachers. 

A special index has been prepared for these 
cases. The card file itself is constructed with 
round corners and with felt padding on parts 
that come in contact with the desk. It is 
finished in various colors, satin, crystal, green, 
chocolate brown, or black, and also lacquered 
in Chinese red, blue, yellow, or green. 


ae 


HEN going about at shows, keep your 
eyes open! There is always something 
new. Pictures sent by wire and by wireless are 
among the modern developments. First of all 
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pictures that would be news found their way 
over the Telephotographs. In a beautiful folder 
put out by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is shown.-a photograph of 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his Spirit 
of St. Louis which was telephotographed. This 
folder also contains pictures of a football game 
in Memorial Stadium, Berkeley, California; 
Tilden, tennis champion ; and a view of a base- 
ball game. These were shown as valuable 
news service that telephotographs could serve. 
But those who are studying commercial sub- 
jects will find another interest in this sending 
of photographs by wire. 

One company, for instance, sends its trial 
balance sheet every month to the home office 
in a distant city this way. The whole thing is 
typed out and sent over the wires very readily. 

“$10,000,000 bond issue to float! The public 
announcement from San Francisco must be 
released on a given day simultaneously in New 
York, San Francisco, Chicago, and Boston. 
Copy is late, due to last minute changes and 
revisions.” Facing this emergency a certain 
company had their final draft of advertisement 
photographed, reduced to the proper size, and 
“telephotographed” to the various cities. As 
it takes but a short time to carry out this work 
you will realize the value of such a means of 
securing and sending information. Verifica- 
tions of signatures, annual statements, identi- 
fication cards and photographs are now being 
sent this way. 

Telephotographed data has already been ac- 
cepted by the courts in affidavits, so this new 
feature of business is something which you 
should investigate. 


Be 


N ingeniously valuable aid to the typist 

fs called the C-E-Z linefinder. The 
linefinder is made of quarter-inch, optically 
clear, glass 8” x2”. A green color applied to 
the lower half serves to guide the eye quickly 
and surely along the line of print or script, 
providing at the same time complete visibility 
both above and below the line. The edge of 
green sharply marks the place and holds it. 
The green is just transparent enough to reveal 
any changes or notations below the line. Its 
polished surface permits free movement of the 
paper, and a hook-permits the operator to hang 
it over a notebook or any copy which is held 
on a stand. This linefinder also makes an 
attractive desk paper-weight when not in use. 


ae 


HE London Business Efficiency Exhibition 
organized by the Office Appliance Trades 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland took 
place at Holland Park Hall, London, February 
15 to 25. The Leipzig Spring Fair was held 
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March 4 to 10 at the Jaegerhof, Hainstrasse 
It is announced that the Sixth Internationa! 
Office Equipment Exhibition will be held in 
Berlin, Germany, from September 7 to 16, at 
the Kaiserdamm. Frank E. Tupper, president 
of the National Business Show Company an 
nounces the Chicago show for November 12 
to 17, at the new Hotel Stevens. “Jim” Tat: 
announces the New England Office Equipment 
Exposition at the Mechanics Building, Boston 
Massachusetts, from April 9 to 14 inclusive 
There are shows all the while, spring, summe: 
autumn and winter. Don’t forget to make a 
point of seeing at least one of them. Whic! 
suggestion is in keeping with previous men 
tion of business shows made by this department 


ae 


HE correspondence that this department 

receives inquiring for names and addresses 
of those who make the various machines men 
tioned is pretty heavy. We are happy to giv: 
the information to any who want it, and w: 
shall be happy to answer through these columns 
further questions as to equipment for use in 
schools best suited for your special require 
ments. Let us know your problem, and fron 
our long experience in this field we will d 
our best to serve you. 
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HESE fountain pen desk sets look ver) 

handsome but can they justify themselve: 
economically? Yes, say the makers, and the) 
give as proof an investigation made in on 
large plant where a very careful check was 
made in saving of time of the hand traveling 
from books to inkwell. A saving of four pe: 
cent was found, which gave a net saving 0! 
$40.00 a month among fifteen employees. Ove: 
a period of a year $500 was saved in labo: 
alone, with a further saving of approximate!) 
$25.00 in pen cost over the same period. And 
they claim, this saving takes place every yea: 
because there is no further investment an 
depreciation is practically nil. 


Bo 


T is with profound regret that we recor: 

the death of two good friends with th 
Remington Typewriter Company, James Ff 
Martin and George Washington Dickerma: 
“Jimmie” Martin, as he was familiarly know: 
to his many friends, had been in the publishin; 
and advertising fields before joining the rank: 
of Remington to take charge of the foreig: 
publicity work. Mr. Dickerman had been ass: 
ciated with the Remington Company and it 
various subsidiaries for many years. Our dec; 
sympathy is extended to those of kin in the: 
hour of bereavement. 
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7T*HE year 1642 is a good many years ago 

and we hardly think of the modern cal- 
ulating machine in the same breath, but Blaise 
Pascal, a mathematician of note, was develop- 
ing a machine in that year. He presented his 
model to the Grand Chancellor Segnier and 
n 1649 was given permission to build his auto- 
matic calculating contraption. The original 
alculating machine, although it dealt with the 
ntricacies of French currency in the seven- 
eenth century, was no larger than a glove box. 
Young Pascal, at the age of fifteen, was a 
aster mathematician, and when his father 
vas appointed Governor Superintendent of 
Haute Normandie, by Richelieu, the lad, be- 
ause of his ability, was called upon to verify 
the complex accounts of a great province. 








The first Calculating Machine—invented by Blaise Pascal in the middle of the seventeenth century—showing the de 


losed, ready for use (left) and open (right) disclosing the mechanism and an inscription on the lid beari 


/ 
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“Deniers,” “sols” and “livres” had to be 
counted—12 deniers made one sol, and 20 sols 
one livre. So he undertook to develop a ma 
chine to aid him in his computations and at 
the age of nineteen succeeded in his efforts 
A very interesting article entitled “Without 
the Help of Pen and Ink,” by Edna Hood 
Lissak, appeared in the Edison Monthly for 
September, 1926. The article gives many in- 
teresting facts and figures and sketches and 
diagrams showing the development of cal 
culating machines in the seventeenth century 
The first key-driven machine was that of the 
Hessian Captain of Engineers, Miiller, in 1784. 
This principle was applied to other early ma 
chines but did not take practical form until its 
nineteenth century development in America. 














vie 


ing Pascal's name, 


See You in California ! 
By J. N. Kimball 


International Contest Manager 


peor more than twenty years the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest has been 
held in New York City, and of late it 
has attained a size and prominence overshad- 
wing all that has gone before. Teachers and 
pupils all over the country, and in foreign 
lands as well, look to its records as something 
to be approached if not equalled. In other 
words, those records serve as a target at which 
they can point their arrows with whatever 
degree of success may be possible to them. 
More than four hundred minor contests were 
held in 1927, and nearly every state carried 
n its state contest and named the state novice 
champion. Most of these state champions 
took part in the 1927 International Contest at 
Carnegie Hall, and teachers and pupils in the 
immediate vicinity of New York were enabled 
to watch the action of the world’s best typists 


There are others, however, who are not so 
well situated, and I have constantly been asked 
to hold the International Contest in some other 
section of the country and to give those who are 
not able to come to New York a “look in.” 
I have received invitations from several states, 
and after much deliberation have decided to 
hold the 1928 International Contest in Cali 
fornia. I am now hard at work on the details 

I believe that this move is one that will be 
of value to all typists, and especially to that 
large number that live on the Pacific Coast. 
I also believe that it will be the largest contest 
ever held. I might add that among my in 
vitations is one from Paris—maybe 1930 will 
see me trying to learn French enough to enable 
me to read a bill of fare with some degree 
of certainty. 

But this year, shall we see you in California? 





New Hampshire 


Marguerite G. Hill, Keene 
Business Institute, Keene 

Perry Dawley, Jr., Keene 
Business Institute, Keene 


New Jersey 


Helen McLaughlin, High 
School, Bernardsville 
Georgia E. Reid, Linden High 
School, Linden 

Gladys A. Cunningham, Maine 
Central Institute, Orange 

M. Gladys Bodine, Union 
High School, Union 

Esther E. Hanna, West New 
York High School, West 
New York 

Mildred Molt, West New York 
High School, West New 
York 


New Mexico 


Esther E. Butler, New Mexico 
State Teachers’ College, 
Silver City 


New York 


W. L. Sackett, Blount’s Bust- 
ness College, Batavia 

Margaret Taylor, Nassau 
Secretarial School, Free- 
port 

Margaret Renison, High 
School, Glen Cove, Long 
Island 

Frances 8. Beck, Huntington 
High School, Huntington, 
Long Island 

Sister Marie Therese, Victory 
Commercial High School, 
Mt. Vernon 

J. Beth Austin, Rome 
Academy, Rome 

Mildred Eve, High School, 
Sayville, Long Island 


Free 


lorth Dakota 


Helen McConnell, Cando High 
School, Cando 

Iva B. Bell, Agricultural and 
Training School, Park 
River 

Grace A. Madden, State School 
of Science, Wahpeton 


Ohio 


Celia Sprague, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland 

Sister Mary James, Sisters of 
Notre Dame, St. Michael's 
School, Cleveland 

Freada Z. Miller, High School, 


Crestline 

Sister M. Bernice, St. John’s 
School, Delphos 

E. E. Magoon, Findlay Col- 


Mildred Miller, St. Clairsville 
High School, St. Clairs- 


ville 

M. Lucille Grayson, Wetts 
High School, Steubenville 

Tillie Bell Merriman, Adams 
County High School, 
Winchester 

Leila M. Wooley, Youngstown 
Business College, Youngs- 
town 
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(Continued from page 370) 


Oklahoma 


Mrs. Priscilla Price-Edgar, 
Langston University, 


Langston 
Sister Paula, St. Francis’ 
Academy, Newkirk 
Bernice Riden, High School, 


W. Rude, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater 


Oregon 
Beth Partridge, Forest Grove 
High School, Forest 
Grove 
Cora E. Ware, High School, 
Hillsboro 
Bertha E. Hays, High School, 
LaGrande 
Grace Mooberry, High School, 
Medford 


Pennsylvania 


Gladys Cochran, High School, 
Ambridge 

Cc. C. Sehmidt, Downingtown 
High School, Downing- 


town 

Kathryn Newman, Easton High 
School, Easton 

Joseph Moritz, Brothers of 
Mary, Erie 

Elizabeth M. Dowhouer, 
Beckley College, Harris- 
burg 

Edith M. Seehousz, High 
School, Hatboro 

Hazel G. Krouse, Hollidays- 
burg High School, 
Hollidaysburg 

Sister M. Tharsilla, St. Mary 
School, McKees Rocks 

Josephine Campbell, Irving 
College and Music Con- 
servatory, Mechanicsburg 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Nativity 
Convent, Philadelphia 

Sister M. Claire, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Convent, Phila- 
delphia 

Marian Robinson, Plymouth 
Borough High School, 
Plymouth 

Myra H. Prentice, Radnor 
High School, Wayne 

J. P. Griest, York High 
School, York 


Porto Rico 


Maria T. Gonzalez, High 
School, Humacae 


Rhode Island 


Brother Eymard, Sacred Heart 
School, Central Falls 
Margaret Quinn, West War- 
wick High School, West 

Warwick 


South Dakota 


Lillian RB. James, South 
Dakota State College, 
Brookings 


Nina E. Nation, Lead High 
School, Lead 

Sister Mariquita, Cathedral 
High School, Sioux Falls 

Mildred L. Wilson, Webster 
High School, Webster 

Nola Morgan, Winner High 
School, Winner 


Tennessee 


Hazel Frey and Lottie 
Whitney, Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, Kingsport 

Sister M. Louis, Catholic 
High School, Memphis 

Mrs. H. Hale, Agricultural & 
Industrial State College, 
Nashville 


Texas 


Zelda Ramsey, North Texas 
Agricultural College, 
Arlington 

Merle Smith, High School, 
Beaumont 

Gladys McKean, High 
School, Brownwood 

Annie Taggart, High School, 
Caldwell 

Merle Hudson, Dallas High 
School, Dallas 

‘ulla Pritchett, Forest Avenu 
High School, Dallas 

S. N. Baker, Dallas High 
School, Dallas 

Jean D. Neal, Lockhart High 

School, Lockhart 

Masterson, Senlor High 

School, Plainview 

Kdgar Eggert, High School, 
Robstown 

Lora Goodwin, George W. 
Brackenridge High 
School, San Antonio 

Lillie 8. Gohmert, Main 
Avenue High School, 
San Antonio 

Mildred Zimpelmon, High 
School, Smithville 


RK. R 


Utah 


Claire V. Woodard, Branch 
Agricultural College, 
Cedar City 

Irene Petersen, South Cache 
High School, Hyrum 

Sister M. Gilberta, St. 
Mary's Academy, Salt 
Lake City 


Vermont 
C. E. Johnson, Whitcomb 
High School, Bethel 
Ruth Henderson, Burlington 


High School, Burlington 
Genevieve J. Wood, High 


Heart Convent, Newport 
Thelma H. Reed, High School, 


Proctor 
Anna V. Sullivan, St. Albans 
High School, St. Albans 


Virginia 
W. Stanley Bull, High School, 
Newport News 


April, 1925 


W ashing ton 


W. L. Gross, Success Business 
College, Bellingham 
Margaret M. Clark, High 
School, Black Diamond 

B. E. Stineman, Bremerto: 
Charleston Union Hig! 
Bremerton 

Pauline Johnsen, Clarkston 
High School, Clarkston 

Miriam Fraser, High Schoo! 
Davenport 

Mary Hadley, Mt. Bake 
Union High School, 


Deming 

Margaret Balf, High Schoo! 
Ellensburg 

A. W. Waun, Enumelaw High 
School, Enumclaw 

Myrtle L. Keckler, High 
School, Leavenworth 

Ruth L. E. Carlson, Lind 
High School, Lind 

Maxine L. Siebenbaum, High 
School, Monroe 

Marguerite Henderson, Mt 
Vernon High School, 
Mt. Vernon 

Winnifred Werner, Olympia 
High School, Olympia 

Eleanor Gage, Pasco High 
School, Pasco 

Emma Pringle, Port Townsend 
High School, Port 
Townsend 

Frances I. Bursell, Prosser 
High School, Prosser 

Mary McCarthy, State Co! 
lege of Washington, 
Pullman 

Maude A. Curtis, High 
School, Ridgefield 

Mary K. Paulson, Ritzvillk 
High School, Ritzville 

Sarah C. Josenhans, Highline 
High School, Seattle 

F. H. Balley, Seattle Hig! 

School, Seattle 

Sutherland, Snoqual 

High School, Snoqualm! 

A. E. Kane, Northwestern 
Business College, 
Spokane 

Sister M. Edmond, 8. F. A 
School, Spokane 

Alma Douthett, Private Com 
mercial School, Tacoma 

EB. Tempie Spaulding, High 
School, Yakima 


Arlie 


West Virginia 


Helen E. Graefe, Union Higt 
School, Benwood 

Olive M. Zimmer, Charles 
High School, Charleston 

Ervin 8. Smith, Washington 
Irving High School, 
Clarksburg 

Bessie Clary, Martinsburs 
Business College, 
Martinsburg 

Miss L. Miltenberger, Picd 
mont High School, 
Piedmont 

RB. C. Statler, High School 
Wellsburg 

R. B. Pilymate, Elliott Com- 
mercial School, Wheeling 

Mrs. J. B. Milliken, Elliot: 
Commercial School, 


Wheeling 
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A Noteworthy Shorthand Library 


Described py William J. Carlton 


Author of “Timothe Bright, Doctor of Phisicke,”” and “Charles Dickens, Shorthand Writer 


his treasures are destined, sooner or 

later, to be dispersed or to be absorbed 
n one or another of the world’s great libraries. 
Books on stenography and kindred subjects 
have shared the common fate, but it is a matter 
for congratulation that so many important pri- 
vate collections have found a permanent rest- 
ing place in various public institutions where 
they may be consulted by all who are inter- 
ested in the literature of the art. The great 
horthand collections of C. C. Beale, D. H. 
O'Keefe, J. B. Howard, and J. E. Rockwell 
are now housed in the New York Public 
Library ; those of R. Francke and P. Mitzschke 
in the Royal Library, Berlin; the books 
gathered by L. P. Guenin are in the Biblio- 
theque Ste. Genevieve, Paris, while those of 
J. E. Bailey and E. Pocknell may be seen in 
the Manchester and Exeter Free Reference 
Libraries respectively. 

The recent conversion of the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh, into the 
National Library for Scotland, has been 
signalized by a number of generous gifts, not 
the least valuable of them being the fine col- 
lection of shorthand books formed by Mr. 
John Mabon Warden, of that city. Mr. 
Warden began to collect books on stenography 
as long ago as 1885, and had accumulated what 
was unquestionably the largest private short- 
hand library in the United Kingdom, com- 
prising some 4,600 items. The great majority 
of them are books and pamphlets printed in 
English, but they include nearly five hundred 
works in other languages and fifty volumes 
of MSS. 


[ pis book collector must realize that 


Seventeenth Century Works 


Several of Mr. Warden’s books are unique, 
while many others are so rare that a few 
copies only are known to be extant. As many 
as fifty of them belong to the seventeenth 
century, and about one hundred and twenty 
to the eighteenth. John Willis, the pioneer 
shorthand author who added the word “stenog- 
raphy” to the language, is represented by the 
twelfth edition of his “Art of Stenographie,” 
1639. An exceedingly rare little book, of 
which there is no copy in the British Museum, 
s Henry Dix’s “New Art of Brachygraphy,” 
1633. Equally rare is Simon West’s “Art's 
Improvement,” 1647, the only other copy 
known (that in the British Museum) being 


” 


imperfect. There are four editions of Shel- 
ton’s “Tachygraphy,” the system in which 
Pepys wrote his inimitable diary (1645, 1647, 
1691, 1710); two editions of his “Tutor to 
Tachygraphy” (1642, 1643); three of his 
“Zeiglographia” (1650, 1659, 1672); and a 
curious political effusion entitled “The last 
words of Thomas, Lord Pride, taken in short- 
hand by T. S., late clerk to his Lordship’s 
Brewhouse” (1658). Of Metcalfe’s “Short 
Writing” there are four editions (1669, 1679, 
1706, 1721), with the 1668 edition of the same 
author’s “Schoolmaster to Stenography.” One 
of three known copies of Jeremiah Rich's 
“Semigraphy, or Arts Rarity,” 1654, is in the 
collection, together with five editions of his 
“Pen’s Dexterity Compleated” (1676, 1755, 
1764, 1775, 1792) and two editions of the 
Psalms and New Testament printed in Rich’s 
shorthand. William Mason is represented by 
the second edition of his quaintly-named “Pen 
pluck’d from an Eagle’s Wing,” 1695; two 
editions of “Arts Advancement,” 1682, 1699; 
“A Regular and Easie Table of Natural Con- 
tractions” (1695), and five editions of “La 
Plume Volante” (1707, etc.). There are three 
editions of Botley’s “Macimum in Minimo,” 
first published in 1675, and two of Stringer’s 
“Rich Redivivus.” William Addy’s “Stenog- 
raphia,” 1695, is accompanied by three edi- 
tions of the Bible engraved throughout in 
Addy’s shorthand. Everardt’s “Epitome of 
Stenographie,” 1658, Hopkins’ “Flying Pen- 
Man,” 1674, Ridpath’s “Shorthand yet Shor- 
ter,” 1687, and Nicholas’s “Thoographia,” 1692, 
all of them extremely scarce, are also in the 
Warden collection. 


Eighteenth Century Works 


Space will not allow of a detailed enumera- 
tion of the later works in this remarkable col- 
lection. The eighteenth-century systems in- 
clude six editions of Weston’s “Stenography 
Compleated,” the same author’s “New Short- 
hand Grammar,” and two editions of his short- 
hand prayer-book. Gibbs’s “Historical Ac- 
count of Compendious and Swift Writing,” 
1736, the earliest history of the art, is bound 
with Gibbs’s system of the same date. Among 
other rare works of this period are the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon engraved by Thomas Cum- 
ming, Edinburgh, about 1740; Tiffin’s “New 
Help and Improvement of the Art of Swift 
Writing” (1751); Gurney’s “Complete Ap- 
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paratus to the Art of Short Writing,” 1753; 
Smart’s “The World’s Jewel,” 1759; “Stenog- 
raphy Completed and made Universal,” 1760 
(attributed to John Mitchell); Meilan’s 
“Stenography,” 1764; “A Concise and Easy 
Method of Writing Shorthand,” 1765; Stack- 
house’s “Art of Shorthand” about 1770; 
Blanchard’s “Complete System,” 1779; the 
first edition of Mavor’s “Universal Steno- 
graphy,” 1780; West’s “System of Short- 
hand,” 1784; Bordley’s “Cadmus Britannicus” 
(1787), the first script system, and his “Short- 
hand Alphabets,” 1791, of which no other copy 
has been traced. 

The collection also embraces the systems 
of Macaulay (3 editions), Annet (2 editions), 
Gurney (18 editions, in addition to the “Ap- 
paratus” and 2 editions of the “Shorthand 
Dictionary”), Angell (4 editions), Taplin (2), 
Mitchell (7), Swaine & Simms (2), William- 
son (3), Mavor (10), Hodgson (2), Taylor 
(8), Molineux (5 editions, with 3 editions of 
his “Stenographical Copy-book”), Rees (2 
editions), Lyle, “The Alphabet of Reason,” 
Holdsworth & Aldridge, Palmer, Graves & 
Ashton, “The Universal Shorthand,” Hervey, 
Nash, and Graham. 


Nineteenth Century Works 


Among nineteenth century works special 
mention must be made of Isaac Pitman’s 
“Stenographic Sound-hand,” 1837; the first 
edition of Gregg’s “Light-Line Phonography,” 
1888; Forsyth’s “Stenography Phonographiz- 
ed,” 1858 -(believed unique), and Roffe’s 
“Grand Master,” 1860, of which only twenty 
copies were privately printed. Mr. Warden 
had as many as twenty editions of Odell’s 
little treatise, one of the cheapest of those 
published in the pre-Pitman era; seventeen 
editions of Lewis’s various publications, in- 
cluding two of his well-known “Historical 
Account of Shorthand.” Other books seldom 
met with are those of Artis, 1845; “The Art 
of Reporting Explained,” 1844; Christien, 
1869; Cooper (1830); Curtis, 1835 and 1840; 
Dangerfield, 1826 and 1834; Dawson (1840, 
2 issues) ; Duncan, 1816, 1817; Elliott, 1881; 
Enfield, 1828; Everett, 1816 (the first Welsh 
system) ; Ewington, 1808, 1814, 1815, 1830; 
Floyd, 1818; Galloway, 1837; Gow, 1839; 
Gray (188-) ; Harwin, 1800; Henshaw, 1831; 
Hill, 1860; Hunter, 1816, 1819, 1840; Jackson, 
1823; Kentish, 1848; Kerin, 1836; Kitching- 
man, 1828; Knight, 1828; Latham, 1828; Marr 
(2 editions); Millard, 1870; Montague 
(185-); Moon, 1822; “A New System of 
Phonography” (about 1840) ; Nicholson, 1806; 
Nightingale, 1823; Orme, 1824; Parker, 1833, 
1834; Peacock, 1828, 1829; Pickles, 1884; 
Plumb, 1850; Prosser, 1800, 1806, and two 
other editions; Richardson (4 editions) ; Roe, 
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1802; Roffe, 1834; Sams (3 editions) ; Shorter 
(3 editions); “Shorthand Simplified,” 1824. 
Snaith, 1847; “Stenography, or the Art of 
Shorthand Perfected” (3 editions); Stones 
1814, 1818; Templeton, 1840; Tyson, 1838 
Upington, 1825; Walker (4 editions) ; Web 
ster, 1836; Wells, 1834; Williams, 1804 
Wilson, 1846. 

There are, in addition, a goodly number of 
American works, some of them of considerabl« 
value. Suffice it to mention Lloyd’s “Stenog 
raphy,” 1819, the second edition of the first 
system published in the United States; Dodge 
1823; Gould (4 editions, including the first 
1823); Phinehas Bailey, 1839, 1852; K. A 
Bailey, 1848; Towndrow, 1832, 1843 and 
several editions printed in England; Barmby, 
1847; Booth, 1849; Saxton, 1846; Haney, 
1867; Marsh, 1884; Verity, 1880, 1885 
Webster, 1852, 1857, and 1855. 


Foreign Books 


Though relatively few in number, th 
foreign books include important items in 
Danish, Dutch, Esperanto, Flemish, French 
German, Greek, Italian, Japanese, Latin 
Portuguese, Rumanian, and Spanish. Among 
the more noteworthy French systems are those 
of Astier, 1831, Bertin (4 editions), with the 
Fables of La Fontaine beautifully engraved 
in shorthand and published in 1796; Blanc 
(3 editions) ; Cattet et Gardet, 1799; Bouchet 
(1889) ; Boutin, 1840; Brouaye, 1848; Cadrés 
Marmet (2 editions); Chauvin, 1836, 1853 
Clément, 1800; Conen de Prépéan (6 editions) 
Coulon de Thévenot, 1787, 1802, and the 20th 
edition; Dasséville, 1844; Duployé (4th and 
several later editions) ; Durand, 1867; Faure 
1831; Fayet, 1832 (the first French system 
on the slope of longhand); Feutry, 1775; 
Gossard (2 editions) ; Guégan (2nd ed., 1818) ; 
Hue, 1811; Lagache, 1829; La Valade, 1777 
(one of three known copies) ; Marmet, 1828 
Painparé et Lupin, 1832; Patey, 1832, 1862 
Perra, 1855; Picart, 1836; Pillon, 1847; Pot 
tier Gruson, 1846; Prévost, 1828, 1834, 1844, 
1867; Ramsay, 1681; Sénocq, 1839; Zalkind 
Hourwitz, 1811; and de Collange’s translatio: 
of Trithemius’s “Polygraphiz,” 1561. 

The German systems include the first edition 
of Stolze’s “Lehrbuch,” 1841; an adaptation 
of Byrom’s system, 1817; and Driesslein’s 
adaptation of Pitman, 1884. There are als 
many historical and bibliographical works b) 
Blenck, Erkmann, Faulmann, Hédel, Johnen 
Krieg, Moser, Peetz, Sandow, Schramm, and 
Zeibig. 

Among the Italian treatises are thos: 
of Amanti, Bianchini, Ponze de Leon, Delpino 
Francini, Fumagalli, Cheli, Magnaron, Milane 
sio, Notarjanni, Tatafiore, and Tedeschi. Thx 

(Continued on page 403) 
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Failure or Success 


From ‘‘ Your Job,” by Harola Whitehead, of Boston University 
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Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the fiel 


te 


— 


Shorthand vs. Machine 


NOTHER demon- 
A stration that me- 
A chanics utterly fail 
to cope with the human brain 
was made at Washington, 
D. C., October 5 and 6, when 

the Dictaphone Company at- 
tempted to report the hear- 
ings held by the Federal 
Radio Commission, in Con- 
ference Room, 7th floor, De- 
partment of Commerce, with 
what they term their “Con- 


Feeling sure that our readers 
would be interested in the experi- 
ment made in the reporting of 
one of the autumn meetings of 
the Federal Radio Commission, 
we have secured permission from 
“The Shorthand Writer” to re- 
print here extracts of the article 
they carried about it by R. T. 
Russ, of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
Mr. Russ, many of you will re- 
member, was last year’s president 
of the N. S. R. A. The original 
article carried a line-for-line com- 
parison of the two transcripts, 
which lack of space prevents our 


microphone controller and 
the cylinder changer, are 
really necessary all the time. 

Although the days were 
hot the windows were kept 
closed to keep out noises 
from the street below. 


Regulations to be Observed 
by Speakers 


The presiding officer made 
an explanatory statement to 


ference Reporting Equip- 
ment.” 

From the layman’s view- 
point this equipment consists of two Dicta- 
phone recorders, mounted on a special iron 
box, and placed in the corner of the hearing 
room. They are so arranged that the mandrel 
not recording begins to revolve when recorder 
is near the end of the one already recording. 


Radio Microphones Used 


There were four radio microphones placed 
it desirable points along the hearing tables, 
and connected by wires with the recorders. 
The motivating power was obtained through 
storage batteries, dry batteries, etc. An op- 
erator controlled the switching on and off 
f microphones, because, as was explained, 
not more than two could be connected at one 
time, and he must watch to see who is talk- 
ing in order to try to connect in time the 
microphone nearest the speaker. 


Four Operators Kept Busy 


Another person changed cylinders, and at- 
tempted to make explanatory notes on a special 
pad-form prepared for names of speakers, etc. 
(wo other persons were overseeing the work 
~watching power, changing microphones to 
more advantageous positions, etc., although 

was claimed that only two persons, the 


presenting here. 


the effect that this new 
method of recording their 
proceedings was being tried 
out; that it would be necessary for those 
participating to be close to a microphone; 
that no two persons could talk at the same 
time, even for a moment, and that one must 
be allowed to finish before another started 
to talk; and to speak out clearly and distinctly 
at all times. 


—Editor 


Shorthand Report Also Taken 


The Act creating the Radio Commission 
provides that a record must be made of all 
its proceedings. Although the Commission 
has been in existence a very short time it 
showed its wisdom in having an agreement 
with one of the leading firms of shorthand 
reporters in Washington to make the real 
record in the case and took no chance on not 
complying with the law. Its members evi- 
dently had a hunch that the thing might hap- 
pen that actually did happen. 


Transcripts to be Delivered Simultaneously 


One of the best departmental dictaphone 
operators in the city of Washington was em 
ployed by the Dictaphone Company to do the 
work of transcribing. 

The shorthand reporting firm also showed 
its wisdom by embodying in its agreement 
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List of Minerals With Chemical Formulas 


Aikinite - 
BigS3-2PbS-CuyS 


Alabaster 
CaSOqy2H,0 


Albite 
NaAlSigOg 


Alundum 
AlsO, 


Analcite 
NaAlSizO¢-H.O 


Andalusite _ hd. 
AlpSiOs 


Anglesite 


PbS( s 


O-G 
9 


Anorthite 
CaAlpSizgOg 
Ka 
Apatite lo 
¢ aq! CaF) (PC s)3 


CaCO 
CI 
AgeS 
Arsenopyrite ko 


Aragonite Qa — eo 
Argentite 
FeAsS f 


Asbestos 
Mgs3Ca(SiOs3)«4 


Azurite 
2CuCO3-Cu(OH)2 


a 
"i 
Cs 


6 
20 
bs 


Barite 
BaSO, 


Bauxite 
Al,O(OH), 


Beryl 
3Bel )-Algt )3 6Si02 


Beryllia 
BeO 


Bismuthinite 
Bi.S3 


Bismutite 
BisO3-CO,H,O 


Blue Vitriol 
CuSO,45H,0 


Boracite 
MgC ly 2Mg3Bs0i5 


Borax 
NagB,O7 


Bornite 
CusFeS, 


Braunite 
Mn dy 


Bromargyrite 
AgBr 


Brucite 
Mg(OH)» 


Calamine 
H»ZnSiOs 


Calaverite 
AuTe2 


Calcite 
CaCO; 


Carborundum 
CSi 


Carnallite 
MgClaKCl-6H,0 


Carnotite ~~ 
K20-2U0,-V05-3H,0 


Qt 
OQ. ~ 


Cassiterite 
Sn dy 


Chalcocite 
CuS 


Chalk 
CaCO; 


Chromite 
Fe(CrO2)2 


Chrysobery! 
BeO- Al,O3 


Chrysolite 
(Mg, Fe)2SiO, 


Cinnabar 
HgS 


Cobaltite 
CoAsS 


Coccinite 
Hgle 


Copperas 
FeSO4-7H2O 


Corundum 
AlOs 


Crocoite 
PdCrO, 


Cryolite 
AIFy-3NaF 


(To be continued next month) 


Cuprite 
CugO 


Cyanite 
Al,Si0s 


Darapskite 
Na2SO,-NaNC )3-H20 


Datolite 
Ca(B-OH)SiO~, 


Diaspore 
Al,0.(OH)2 
Dietzeite a 
7CalOz-8CaCrOg 


Dolomite 
MgCO-CaCO3 


Douglasite " 
2KCI-FeCly-2H,0 


Embolite 
Ag(Cl, Br) 


Emplectite 
Cu2S-BieS, 


Enargite 
3CuoS-AseSs 


Enstatite 
(Mg, Fe)SiO; 


Epididymite 
HNaBeSizOg 


Epidote 
Cao(Al, Fe)o(AFOH) (SiO,)s 


Epsomite 
MgSO,-7H,0 


Eryophylite 
3LiIF-3NaF-2AlF3 


Erythrite 
Co3(AsO4)o 8H,0 


Euchroite 
Cu(CuOH)AsO4-3H,O 


Eucryptite 
LiAlSiO, 


Eulytite 
Big(SiO4)s3 


Evansite 
Als(OH )ePO4-6H20 


Feldspar 
KAISigOg 


Ferberite 
FeO-2FeWO, 
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th the Commission a provision that the 

nscript made by them would not be de- 
vered until the Commission delivered to them 

copy of the Dictaphone Company’s tran- 

ript; in other words, that the Commission 

uld deliver to the shorthand reporting firm 
a copy of the transcript made by the Dicta- 
phone people at the same instant the short- 
hand reporters delivered their transcript, or, 
n the event the Dictaphone people were un- 
able to deliver and admitted it, then the tran- 
script of the shorthand reporters would be 
delivered. 


What Happened 


The hearings were held. The expected hap- 
pened. Although cautioned carefully by the 
chairman, the speakers invariably forgot to 
give their names, turned their heads away 
from the microphones, got excited and talked 
two or three at a time, and, in fact, did all 
of the little things with which every short- 
hand reporter is familiar and with which we 
have contended since reporting first began. 
The chairman at one point stood up, instead 
of keeping quietly seated before the “mike,” 
and what he said would have been lost to 
posterity had it depended on the Dictaphone 
report. Different people not seated directly 
before a “mike” would occasionally speak 

Whereupon the party having charge of 
seeing that the “mikes” were kept before the 
speakers would grab a microphone, rush madly 
toward the speaker in a vain effort to get the 
thing in front of his mouth, stop suddenly 
before he reached the speaker on account of 
shortness in the length of the wire, and then 
throw up his hands in despair. 

One somewhat disconcerting feature was the 
fact that there were four microphones on 
tables between lawyers and witnesses and mem- 
bers of the commission; and another, to the 
perator when he came to transcribing, was 
the more or less loud buzzing sound made by 
the power used, to the annoyance of the person 

anscribing. 


Dictaphone Records Failed 


It should be explained that no transcript of 
the first day’s proceedings was furnished by 
the Dictaphone people. Of the second day’s 
report they were able to furnish what appeared 
to be two selected times during the hearing, 
at the beginning and one part farther along. 

Copies of the two transcripts (that of the 
shorthand reporters as well as the Dictaphone 
Company’s) show that in the second day’s 
proceedings there were 115 pages in all, with 
%S pages of matter actually spoken. Of the 
Dictaphone transcript they were able to fur- 
nish: Of the first part, eleven 26-line pages; 

{ the second part, twenty-two 26-line pages, 
or thirty-three 26-line pages in all. Of the 
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words actually spoken 62 pages must have gone 
off into the thin air. At least the operator did 
not discover them. 

But it would not be fair to leave our readers 
under the impression that the thirty-three pages 
actually delivered by the Dictaphone people 
represent a good report, or such a report as 
any first-class shorthand reporter would be 
willing to turn in. A check of the two tran 
scripts placed side by side discloses the fact 
that in the Dictaphone transcript very seldom 
is the name of a speaker given. At one point, 
appears the notation: “Senator Borah’s sec- 
retary speaking, but too far from the micro- 
phone to be recorded.” At other points we 
find such notations as, “Chairman: (Too far 
from microphone to be recorded.), “Too in 
distinct to be recorded,” etc. Other places 
show the omission of proper names stated by 
the speakers while talking. 

A word for word check of the two tran 
scripts shows the omission of as much as half 
a page at a time with no explanation there- 
for, it being evident that nothing was re- 
corded, or, if it was, it was tog indistinct to 
be understood. The dictaphone record as a 
whole is full of these holes. 


Specific Instances 


In fairness to the Dictaphone Company it 
should be said that in spots where the dicta 
tion was straight-away matter, rendered by 
a speaker whose voice carried exceedingly well 
and whose enunciation was exceedingly good 
the two transcripts check word for word, but 
even this is not true with reference to the 
biggest part of the record. 

The following list taken from copy of the 
Dictaphone Company’s transcript gives some 
of the notations explaining omissions: “Q.— 
(Part of this question indistinct; too far re- 
moved from microphone )—Wisconsin, Illinois 
or Michigan?” “Chairman's reference in 
audible. Too far from microphone.” “Chair 
man’s remarks unreportable for same reason.” 
“Name of attorney not given to microphone.” 

At several places this appears for all or 
part of a name spoken: “Mr. ?.” “A refer 
ence made by witness to Commission too far 
from microphone to be properly recorded.” 
“Short exchange between Commissioner Bel 
lows and witness and attorney, not recorded. 
Too far from microphone.” “Next question 
and answer inaudible, both attorney and wit- 
ness speaking at same time.” “Chairman's 
remarks inaudible, except ‘Call your next wit- 


’ 


ness’. 
Machines Not Adequate for Reporting 


In other words, even the partial Dictaphone 
report is just what any experienced shorthand 
reporter would expect, viz., proof that the 
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Dictaphone and other talking machines can 
record the spoken word only when carefully 
and clearly enunciated at a proper distance 
from speaking tube (or microphone for that 
matter), and proper explanation given of all 
unusual names or words, either by spelling 
them or writing them on slip of paper for use 
of operator, but that the attempt to report 
rough and tumble proceedings, where from one 
to several people talk at the same time, as 
they have always done since reporting was 
brought into the world, and will continue to 
do so as long as people are human, is a miser- 
able failure. 

Any one who knows anything about report- 
ing court proceedings, conventions, confer- 
ences, committee meetings, etc., knows it is 
impossible to make human beings, no matter 
how intelligent, refined or high class, sit in 
one place without moving their heads, remem- 
ber always to announce their names every 
time before they begin to speak, always to wait 
for others to finish before beginning a ques- 
tion or statement, or to carry out any of the 
niceties absolutely necessary for such a ma- 
chine to get even a decent report fairly 
approaching correctness in its entirety. 


Brain Needed 


Every shorthand reporter knows that one- 
half of his work reporting such a meeting is 
the use of his brain in seeing to it that these 
faults of others are overcome in his record 
and until a recording machine is invented with 
a brain we need have no fear of such machine 
reporting supplanting the competent shorthand 
reporter. 

This failure of the Dictaphone would not 
have~been so bad, however, had it not been 
followed by the suggestion to the Federal 
Radio Commission that the transcript of the 
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testimony and argument delivered represents 
a portion of the cylinders recorded and picked 
out at random, and shows the efficacy of the 
equipment as such; that notwithstanding the 
result, they would be pleased to have tran 
scribed the remainder of the 22 cylinders re 
corded if a useful purpose could be served 
thereby; but that they were not willing to 
recommend a permanent installation of th 
special equipment unless the Commission would 
control the attorneys, witnesses, and even the 
members of the Commission, to observe funda- 
mental rules that every broadcaster must obey 
—the maintenance of proximity to the r: 
cording microphone, announcement of names, 
etc.; and that whenever the Commission may 
conclude to do away with present expensive 
methods of shorthand reporting and give ful! 
coéperation, the Dictaphone will be glad to 
again try out the equipment, etc. 


Lack of Céoperation Blamed 


Apparently an effort was made to give the 
impression that the only causes of failure to 
deliver a complete transcript were the lack of 
coéperation by the Commission and others 
participating in the hearing and their failure 
to observe fundamental broadcasting rules; 
whereas it would seem evident from even a 
casual comparison of the Dictaphone tran- 
script with the shorthand transcript that many 
of the inaccuracies in the Dictaphone transcript 
are due to failure of the machine at times to 
record in an intelligible manner—imperfec- 
tions, in short, with which users of dictating 
machines always have to contend. . . The 
utter failure of the demonstration was exactly 
what the reporting profession expected, and 
it merely furnished a little amusement for th: 
time being with no thought of ill feeling over 
the matter. 


List of Minerals With Chemical Formulas 


HE list of minerals with shorthand out- 

lines and chemical formulas commencing 
in this issue will be of special value to those 
working in metallurgy or mineralogy, but will 
also be helpful to those engaged in almost 
any line involving inorganic chemistry. As in 
the case of preceding technical word lists, it 
is not our intention to present extremely brief 
outlines for the terms. The purpose of the 
list is to give good legible outlines for the 
more frequently recurring words so that the 
stenographer.or reporter may familiarize him- 
self with the technical terminology. The chemi- 


cal formulas have been given for several rea 
sons and, even though the shorthand -writer 
has no knowledge of chemistry at all, these 
formulas may prove to be useful in verifying 
references or quotations made by the dictato: 
or lecturer. 

One of our favorite quotations from Mr 
Dooley is his answer to his friend’s inquiry 
as to the nature of Brussels sprouts. M: 
Dooley replied that Brussels sprouts is on! 
cabbage with a college education. The sam: 
thing is true of some of the minerals in thes 
lists. Alabaster, for example, is only calciur 
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sulphate with a college education. Blue vitriol 
is an alias for copper sulphate. Chalk, marble, 
and calcite are only other names for calcium 
carbonate. These different names for what 
is apparently the same thing are retained be- 
cause they are convenient means of distinguish- 
ing various forms of the same thing. All of 
us are familiar with the difference between 
chalk and marble. Another familiar instance 
is the well-known fact that coal and the dia- 
mond are merely different forms of the same 
chemical element, carbon. 

It is essential that the shorthand writer keep 
in mind the fact that several minerals, each 
with a different name, may have the same 
chemical formula. From the standpoint of the 
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mineralogist the name is of the greatest im- 
portance, indicating to him the exact torm in 
which the substance occurs, whereas in metal- 
lurgical work the formula for the chemical 
name is apt to be of more importance, because 
in the case of an ore the process of recovering 
the desired constituent of the ore depends 
almost altogether upon the chemical composi- 
tion of the ore. 

Most of the terms in the list were selected 
from the admirable section on Minerals in 
“The Pronouncing Chemical Formula Speller,” 
by Professor C. A. Jacobson, of West Virginia 
University. Any shorthand writer having occa- 
sion to take dictation of chemical material will 
find a mine of valuable material in this volume 


SO 
Isaac S. Dement 


(Continued from page 375) 


some of Mr. Dement’s closest associates were among 
the first to give their allegiance to Gregg Shorthand. 
Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, who started his career in 
shorthand as Mr. Dement’s assistant and afterwards 
was his successor as principal of the Shorthand De- 
partment of Armour Institute; the late Mr. J. Clifford 
Kennedy, who succeeded Mr. SoRelle as Mr. Dement’s 
chief assistant, in the Dement College, Chicago, which 
he established after leaving the Armour Institute; 
Mrs. Ida McLenan Cutler, an accomplished shorthand 
teacher who had charge of the typewriting department 
f the Dement College; these and many others adopted 
Gregg Shorthand about 1900. 

Mr. Dement was so broadminded, so tolerant, 
and so human that he inspired a warm regard and 
admiration on the part of all who were associated 
with him, and evidence of this is to be found in 
the fact that he remained on friendly terms with 
all those we have mentioned, as well as others who 
adopted Gregg Shorthand. Greater evidence of 
broadmindedness on the part of a shorthand author 
could not be adduced! 

In these days the word genius is used all too freely, 
but if we were asked to name anyone known to us in 


the shorthand world to whom that term could be 
applied with propriety, we should unhesitatingly say 
Isaac S. Dement. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Belle F. Dement, Mr. 
Dement leaves two daughters, Mrs. Geraldine 
Lewis, of Dayton, and Mrs. Ionia Nooney, of 
Chicago, and four grandchildren. Many of 
our older readers will remember Mrs. Dement 
as a remarkable reader and dictator. The 
clearness of her enunciation while reading at 
high rates of speed has probably never been 
excelled. Mr. Dement attributed much of his 
success in attaining high speed in shorthand to 
the abilities of his wife as a reader. 

Our sincere sympathy goes to Mrs. Dement 
and to his family in their bereavement. In 
the passing of Mr. Dement, the art of short- 
hand has lost one of its most distinguished 
and talented exponents. 


ea 
A Noteworthy Shorthand Library 


(Continued from page 394) 


earliest Spanish system, Marti’s “Tachigrafia,” 
1803, heads a list of about fifteen Spanish 
works on shorthand; while there are nine in 
Latin, of which the most valuable are Tri- 
themius’s “Polygraphiae,” 1550, and the pon- 
derous tomes of Gruter, 1603, and Carpentier, 
1747, on the Tironian notes. 

The shorthand manuscripts, amounting to 
some fifty volumes, are nearly all of early 
date, among them being the original MS. for 
a new edition of Thomas Ratcliff’s system 
(c. 1680), the discovery of which a few years 
ago enabled Mr. A. T. Wright to clear up 


many obscurities concerning this early short- 
hand author; and a remarkable copy of the 
poet Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope,” beauti- 
fully written in Gurney’s shorthand, with a 
watercolour frontispiece, sumptuously bound 
and gilt. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that 
the National Library for Scotland, thanks to 
the generous gift of these volumes, has become 
the repository of a vast store of valuable 
material relating to the science and art of 
stenography, more particularly so far as the 
English language is concerned. 
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Practice What You Preach 
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